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THE ROARING FROST. 


BY ALICE MEYNELL. 
A flock of winds came winging from the 
north, 
Strong birds with fighting pinions driving 
forth 
With a resounding call! 
Where will they close their wings and cease 
their cries— 
Between what warning seas and conquering 
skies— 
And fold, and fall? 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The three hundred million dollars of 
Pennsylvania Railroad stock is held by 
41,794 persons, of whom nearly one-half, 
or 19,528, are women. They vote as 
st ckbolders on the same terms as men, 
Why should they not vote as citizens 
also? 





Few people in Fremont County, Iowa, 
have as many staunch friends as has Miss 
Mattie Lee A. Lair, superintendent of 
schools in that county. This was demon- 
strated a few weeks ago, when no candi- 
date was nominated against her in the re- 
cent campaign. In the election she re- 
ceived 2027 votes, the largest number 
received by any candidate. For years 
Miss Lair was a teacher in the Hamburg 
schools, and all the Hamburg young peo- 
ple love and respect her. She always took 
pleasure in talking with her pupils, not 
only about their lessons but also about 
their sorrows and joys, pleasures, games, 
athletics, and everything in which the 
young are interested, and in this way won 
their esteem. She has proven an efficient 
county superinte: dent. Since Sept. 7 of 
this year, Miss Lair has visited fifty-three 
schools. The first of January she will be 
gin her second term. Probably no other 
Office holder in the county furnishes as 
large a bond as she does. 


XUM 





In an address before the Political Equal- 
ity Club of Rochester, N. Y., Dr. Earl 
Barnes, a distinguished educator, former- 
ly of Leland Stanford University, now of 
Philadelphia, said that since the univer- 
sities were opened to women in 1870, there 
has been a large increase in the number 
of women able to care for themselves. 
The more intelligent the community the 
greater the number of women teaching 
children. From this latter fact he drew 
the inference that women should be given 
the suffrage, saying in support of his 
argument: — 


These women are teaching the future 
man the duties of suffrage as American 
citizens. How cau they do it when they 
are not given suffrage, and therefore 
kuow litt!e about it. There is only one 
way in which to bring about a perfect 
government. That is through democracy 
in which all men and women take part. 
To raise the political plane of America 
we must begin with the children and 
gradually raise the tone of the entire 
population, Asthe majority of teachers 
in intelligent communities are women, 
women should be given the right of suf- 
frage so that they may learn just what to 
impart to the minds of the children. 





‘*Women, in spite of men’s refusal to 
give them the rights and privileges to 
which they are entitled, are to-day in 145 
branches of business, and instances show 
more ability than the men,’’ says Rey. Dr. 
N. R. Hillis, of New York. ‘In one of 
the greatest financial institutions of that 
city not long ago, a well-known man, 
drawing asalary of $25,000 a year, suffered 
a nervous collapse. The directors select 
ed the young woman who for ten years 
had been the stenographer. She, the di- 
rectors told me, has done better work 
than the man she succeeded, and is doing 
it for $10,000 a year. In fifty years the 
women will know more than the men. 
‘They have more time to read and study 
and are improving theirtime. Eventually 
they will vote and tell the men for whom 
they shall vote. Eventually all the uni- 
versities will be coéducational and the 
women will carry off almost all the 
prizes.”’ 





Miss Elizabeth McCracken bas been 
publishing in The Outlook a series of arti- 
cles on the women of the South, North, 
East and West. Being herself a Southern 
woman she is extreme in her laudation of 
these, and unfairly severe in her criticism 
of women of other sections, especially the 
four States where women are voters. We 
shall make more extended comment next 
week. 





The Colorado women misrepresented by 
Elizabeth McCracken in the Outlook, will 
be heard from in our columns later. 
The women of the four suffrage States 
will not easily forgive a characterization 
so gratuitous and untruthful. 





The English House of Lords has voted 
that a woman cannot become a lawyer 
‘‘because there is no precedent.’’ This 
piece of medieval injustice will give fresh 
impetus to the equal suffrage movement 
in Great Britain. 





Dr. Morgan Dix, of New York, in his 
Thanksgiving morning sermon enumerat- 
ing the things in our American civiliza- 
tion for which we have no reason to feel 
thankful, overloaded his great indictment. 
He included ‘‘the deterioration of women 
through copying the ways and invading 
the sphere of men.”’ Although it will not 
be known till the judgment day that wom- 
en who have entered the ‘‘sphere of men”’ 
and h ve succeeded in earning for them- 
selves, and perhaps for some member of 
their families, a fair liviug, are freer from 
the “shadows” that Dr. Dix says cloud 
our social and moral] progress than any 
other class, many believe this of them 
even now. Perbaps women wage-earners 
are less prone to matrimony than their 
home-staying sisters, but this should 
never be charged against them till sta- 
tistics prove that all women who have 
taken husbands have thereby been en- 
abled to found and maintain an ideal 
home life. When this comes to pass, 
we will all join forces to induce the wage- 
earning women to forsake their business 
calling for the bearthstone. That is, if 
the census of the time shows that there 
are aS many marriageable men as mar- 
riageable women in the State. 





The recent decision that an American 
woman loses citizenship by marrying an 
unnaturalized husband of foreign birth is 
an outrage, and should be promptly car- 
ried by appeal to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 
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The award of the highly-prized Davy 
medal of the British Royal Society to 
Professor and Mrs. Curie for their discov- 
ery of radium seems to give universal sat- 
isfaction. 
made the discovery, but the two were so 
closely associated in their work that the 
division of honor is equal. 





——_- 





The well-known ‘“Bybury Book,”’ by 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, full of wit and 
common-sense, is now fur sale at this 
office in a new and attractive form. 
Price, 25 cents. 





Howard Lane Blackwell, of East 


| Orange, N. J., a third-year student in the 


Harvard Graduate school, was among 
those whose names were announced as 
recipients of university fellowships. He 
is granted the John Harvard Fellowship, 
one of the best in the gift of the faculty. 
Mr. Blackwell is taking an advance course 
in physics. He is a grandnephew of Lucy 
Stone. 





The letters of Mrs, Stevenson, the 
mother of the novelist, have lately been 
published in London, and have been high- 
ly praised. They seem to confirm the 
view which has often been expressed that 
Stevenson inherited much of his talent 
from his mother. 





How could there be a sadder spectacle 
than that of eight little girls, aged from 
10 to 15 years, in the police court for 
shoplifting The evidence against them 
seems to have been found sufficient 
to warrant their being held for a further 
hearing, though there is ground for doubt 
as to what punishment should be given 
them if they should finally be found guilty. 
Their cases evidence a shocking lack of 
parental care and authority that would 
warrant judicial rebuke, 





“The Christian State and the Geary 
Chinese Exclusion Law’’ was the topic 
presented by William Lloyd Garrison last 
week. To justify the exclusion of Chinese 
from this country it should be shown that 
these people intrench upon the rights of 
others. An attempt has been made to do 
this. Their enemies claim that Chinese 
cannot assimilate; that they earn money 
and send it back to China; that they un- 
derbid other workmen; that they huddle 
together in dirty places and are a menace 
to humanity. The only method of as- 
similation is in mutual respect and broth- 
erly feeling. 

a ee 





Russian correspondents of the London 
Times say that the contiscation of the 
property of the Armenian Church has 
made their churches centres of revolu- 
tionary agitation and practically the 
whole native population of many districts 
rebels. Revolutionary gatherings are 
held under the pretext of requiem masses 
for the repose of the souls of the Arme- 
nians killed by Cossacks. Thus far the 
police have not interfered. Protests 
against the confiscations, signed by thou- 
sands, continue to be presented, and 
armed resistance is threatened to the spo- 
liation of the convent of Ermadsi at Marts 
in the government of Tiflis. A letter from 
Etchmiadzin, published by Reuter’s cor- 
respondent at Constantinople, states that 
early in October the residence of the 
Catholicos was forced by a mob of sol- 
diers, the treasury broken open, and its 
contents, half a million rubles, seized. 
Russian ideals of church unity seem 
archaic in the twentieth century! 





WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Women’s Club of Denver, Col., is 
holding an industrial fair in its club build- 
ing this week. While this club, with its 
numerous classes in French, child-study, 
modelling, painting, etc., looks well to 
the culture of its members, its real work 
is philanthropic. It has for the last five 
years maintained the League House, 
which to ‘all intents and purposes is an 
annex of the club building. The work is 
a form of settlement work, and, together 
with the Pingree Gardens carried on each 


, | ment, is worth $50,000. 
It was Mrs. Curie who actually | 





year by the club, is far reaching. For the 
League House enterprises, and the score 
of other good things that the club is do- 
ing each year, much money ha« been ex- 
pended, The sum given by the Woman’s 
Club in its philanthropic work since its | 
organization 1s $28,000. Notwithstanding 

the expense of building, there has been 

no decrease of philanthropic effort. It is 

estimated that the club property, includ- 

ing two lots, the furnishings and equip- | 
All expenditures 

bave been met, and the club owes no man 

acent. Itis indebted, howéver, to Mrs. 

George Beckwith for a large loan. It is 

to keep the interest on this loan paid and 

as rapidly as possible to reduce the prin- 

cipal, that the club has prepared for its 

home industry fair. 


The National Congress of Mothers has 
issued a call inviting representatives of 
the churches and of every national and 
State women’s organization who believe 
the seating of United States Senator 
Smoot to be a menace to the home and 
to the nation, to meet in the New Willard 
Hotel, Washington, on Monday, Dec. 4, 
at2 P.M. The representatives propose 
to wait on President Roosevelt in a body. 


The Town and Gown Club of Berkeley, 
Cal., is supporting an effort to have in- 
serted in the proposed bond issue an item 
calling for the expenditure of $15,000 for 
the installation of a manual training and 
domestic industries department in the 
grammar schools of Berkeley. 


The King’s Daughters of Mississippi pro- 
pose having a bill befure the State Legis- 
lature to regulate child labor in factories. 
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MISS SHAW IN THE SOUTH. 


The Southern lecture tour arranged for 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw by Miss Kate M. 
Gordon, corresponding secretary of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, opened at New Orleans on the 
evening of Nov. 23. Miss Shaw gave her 
lecture on ‘The New Humanity,”’ in the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association's valu- 
able free course. 

Upon the platform with Dr. Shaw sat 
Mrs, Caroline Merrick, honorary vice- 
president of the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association; Miss Kate M. 
Gordon, and Mr, Samuel Blum, president 
of the Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 

Over eight hundred persons, mostly 
women, were present. In its full and ex- 
cellent report of the lecture, the New Or- 
leans Daily Picayune says: 

The audience was most enthusiastic. A 
part of it was composed by a delegation 
of Newcomb College girls, who listened 
with eager faces and shining eyes to the 
magnificent vista of an unlimited future 
for womankind laid before them by the 
panoramic flow of oratory from the mouth 
ofthe magneticspeaker. Frequent bursts 
of applause interrupted her, and as fre- 
quent bursts of laughter when the spark- 
ling undercurrent of humor came to the 
surface. A genial warmth and glow per- 
vades the whole atmosphere of Dr. Shaw’s 
talk, and occasionally in a pointed phrase 
or appealing story sparkles to the sight. 

Applause loud and prolonged greeted 
the close of her two-hour speech, and her 
walk to the door was a triumphal march 
between pressing throngs of conquered 
friends. 

From New Orleans Miss Shaw went to 
Natchitoches, where the State Normal 
School is located. Here she spoke by in- 
vitation before the Comus Club, a leading 
organization of gentlemen, and gave by 
request her lecture on ‘‘The Fate of Re- 
publics.’ Then she visited the leading 
educational centres of Louisiana and Mis- 
sissipi, including Baton Rouge, where she 
spoke by invitation before the State Uni- 
versity. The further programme as an- 
nounced includes several lectures in Texas 
and two more in New Orleans. 

About Dec, 16 Miss Shaw will begin her 
journey northward, lecturing en route in 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


+o 





Mrs. C. B. Moore, president of the Aus- 
tralian Women’s Association, is an en- 
thusiastic worker for social reforms. The 
A. W. A. is a benefit society for Austral- 
ian born women. Although only three 
years old, it has twenty-three flourishing 
branches, and has invested a creditable 
fund. Mrs. Moore made her first appear- 
ance on a political platform at the opening 





of the Women’s Federal Election cam- 
paign in Melbourne last August. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. H. S. Burr, of Rockledge, Conn., 
has given a building forthe Y. M. C. A. to 
the town of Greenwich, 


Miss BELLE KEARNEY intends to ap- 
pear before the Mississippi Legislature in 
January and make a speech in the interest 
of constitutional and statutory prohibi- 
tion. 


Mrs. J. H. Love is president of the 
Agricultural Society of Easingwoold, Eng., 
and the great success that attended its 
last aouual show was attributed to her de- 
served popularity. 


Mrs. LiIpA OBENCHAIN has made a 
good record as press superintendent for 
the Kentucky Equal Suffrage Association, 
About sixty newspapers, one fifth of all 
in the State, are now using suffrage arti- 
cles. 


SENORITA CAROLINA Hu1posrRo will re- 
main in New York until Dec. 10, giving 
lectures on South America. She has add- 
ed a new one, ‘‘The Republic of Panama 
and the Canal,’’ illustrated by stereopti- 
con. 


Mrs, PHEBE STONE BEEMAN spoke at 
a union service of the Methodist and Con- 
gregational churches, West Brookfield, 
Mass., on a recent Sunday evening, on 
temperance and the work of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Miss CLARA M, ORGAN, the first stu- 
devt in the New England Deaconess 
Home and Training School, who was for 
several years engaged in deaconess and 
settlement work in Boston, is now in 
Shabjahanpur, India, a successful mis- 
sionary of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. 


Mrs. A. ENSIGN NEWMAN, widow of 
the late Bishop John P. Newman, will 
sail for Europe in a few weeks, and ex- 
pects to spend a yearabroad. Mrs. New- 
man is a delegate to the World’s Interna- 
tional Sunday School Convention to be 
held at Jerusalem in 1904. She will visit 
Palestine in advance of the convention, 
and hopes to secure a number of Bible 
readers and begin work with them. 


Miss CAROLINE Hass is the smallest 
person to apply for naturalization in New 
York. She is forty inches high, weighs 
fifty pounds and is thirty years old. She 
was born in Hungary and came to this 
country two years ago with a midget 
troupe. As she intends to stay in America 
she determined to renounce her allegiance 
to Austria. She said that she did not ex- 
pect to be any larger two years hence 
when she shall return to the Naturaliza- 
tion Bureau for her full citizenship 
papers. 


Miss SARAH A. RICHARDSON has been 
unanimously elected secretary of the Wil- 
liam E. Russell Club of Boston Univer- 
sity, the society under whose auspices 
the intercollegiate debates are given, and 
whose members are students of the law 
school. Miss Richardson graduated from 
the High School of Scituate, Mass., in 
1900. She entered the law school the 
next year and remained two years. Last 
year she was unable toreturn, but came 
back this year to complete the course and 
receive her diploma. 


Mrs. PHEBE GIFFORD, the oldest min- 
ister in the Society of Friends in the 
world, died recently in Providence, R. L., 
aged 100 years and five months. When 
she eelebrated her one hundredth birth- 
day, last June, she received telegrams of 
congratulations from all parts of the 
world, as her work in connection with the 
missionary labors of the Quakers is his- 
torical. Mrs. Gifford was froma long line 
of Quaker ancestors, her forefathers being 
among the earliest settlers of Manhattan. 
She established frontier settlements of 
Friends in the West. 


Miss Rosrk SuHay, the Cincinnati girl 
who manages her own opera company and 
sings the leading réles, spends all her 
leisure hours—which are not many—in tha 
study of history. History has been her 
great hobby since she was a child, and 
now every moment when not occupied 
with her duties as manager or prima don- 
na finds her poring over her histories. 
She says: ‘‘I find it more fascinating than 
novels or fancy work or society—though I 
love my friends. I believe that any one 
who is unfamiliar with history is only 
half educated, and I believe that a thor- 
ough knowledge of history is a liberal 
education in itself.’’ 
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GIRLS AT THE GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC. 


An authoritative account of the posi- 
tion held by the girls ia the George Ju- 
nior Republic is contributed by David F. 
Lincoln, M. D., to the Boston Transcript. 
He regards the present attitude of the 
trustees as practically a settled one, and 
as representing a probably permanent 
policy. 

Dr. Lincoln says: 

‘Among the points settled is that of the 
membership of girls. The present board 
of trustees is unanimously of the opinion 
that their presence is beneficial. The 
founder, Mr. George, has never thought 
otherwise; his work, from young man- 
hood up, bas included both sexes, and 
both have been received at Freeville from 
the early days of the ‘fresh air fund’ 
camps down to the present corporate 
organization. 

‘‘Another point relates to the character 
of those received. Vigor and intelligence 
are desired in a girl; one who is below par 
intellectually is not wanted. Girls above 
a certain age whose character is distinctly 
immoral are not received. 

“A third point relates to the control 
exercised, and the domestic relations. It 
is significant of the general tendency of 
things towards domesticity, that the in- 
creased population of the Republic within 
the past five years has been mainly pro- 
vided for by new cottages, adapted to re- 
ceive from six to a dozen young persons 
in each, Where there was but one there 
are now six, accommodating in round 
numbers forty citizens; and mure may be 
expected. Mr. George’s cottage is plaoned 
for the reception of ten or twelve girls, 
some of whom are under observation or 
punishment. The ‘Jane Hope’ accommo- 
dates eight girls; the other cottages are 
occupied by boys. The remaining popu- 
lation, about twenty girls ava forty boys, 
sleep in the dormitories called the boys’ 
hotel and the girls’ hote). 

“At the time of the building of the new 
cottages there was some thought of form- 
ing combined families, putting boys and 
girls under one roof, but this rather ven- 
turesome experiment bas never been 
tried, and is not likely to be at pres- 
ent 

“The necessity of a different treatment 
for girls is practically recognized. They 
possess political and legal equality with 
the boys; but in point of fact a good deal 
more is done for the regulation of their 
lives than appears in the statute book. 
The matrons exercise a direct authority 
over their households and employees in 
the way usual in home life, and as the 
girls’ occupations are mostly domestic 
they are brought very much under the 
control of these ladies. The lawmaking 
which is done in the citizens’ town meet 
ings does not concern itself with the 
petty details of running shops or manag- 
ing family life. Considerable is left to 
the judgment of individual matrons—for 
example, in regard to hours of retiring, 
and to the visiting between cottages. 

**Carpentering, painting, shoe-mending, 
printing, dairy work, farm work, and the 
care of horses are considered buys’ occu- 
pations; girls are not now allowed to visit 
the buildings where that work is done 
without permission. Sewing is at present 
taught to girls only. Boys and girls work 
together in the laundry aud main kitchen. 
Most of the housework in cottages is done 
b, girls; in one, it is done entirely by 
boys. These economic details are not 
regulated boys’ laws, but reflect the opin- 
ions held by the superintendent and other 
paid officers. 

“The liberty enjoyed by the boys may 
be compared ith that of a lad whu comes 
as a stianger into a country village. Oo 
his entrance he may choose almost any of 
the torms of labor named above, and 
others not named. If he leaves his first 
place he requires a written recommenda- 
tion in order to get a new situation, which 
puts a check on capricious changes. He 
can go pretty nearly where he pleases 
(within bounds), except to the girls’ cot- 
tages. His choice of a room is not direct- 
ed by any officer; but if be wishes to be- 
come av inmate of a cottage he must 
make himself acceptable to thse already 
in occupancy. All thisis different in the 
case of girls; they are located, and their 
jobs are chosen for them, not absolutely 
and always, but to a large extent, by the 
paid officers of the institution. 

‘These details are given as bearing on 
the general question of the status of girls 
at the Republic- a matter regarding 
whicb there bas been some misrapprehen- 
sion. It is in the p wer of the trust-es 
and their agents to take such steps as 
tend to prevent indiscriminate ming ing. 
This purpose is distinctly neld in view, 
but is carried out without in the least im- 
pairing the ‘self-governing power.’ Cot- 
tage lite indirectly helps in the same di 
rection. Each of the smaller cottages 
forms a rea) family, sitting down together 
at meals at their own neat table, and 
much bound by the usual ties of house- 
hold friendship. The atmosphere is quiet- 








er and less exciting than it is in the larger 
centres—the ‘hotels’; and cottage life has 
always been felt by the citizens as an 
agreeable privilege. 

“There are opportunities enough for 
boys and girls to meet. At meal times 
the majority go to the ‘Republic’ hotel. 
Girls cook, and serve the table at almost 
all places, returning to their own cottages 
or hotel after work is over. They meet 
the boys freely at the religious meetings 
on Sunday and Wednesday, at occasional 
lectures, at town meetings, and certain 
sessions of court, at ball games, and some- 
times at festive reunions and excursions, 
Their Sunday walks are taken separately. 
The classes in Sunday schovl are not 
mixed; those in day school are mixed, 
and afford a good deal of opportunity for 
observation of character. 

‘*A pplications for the admission of boys 
are many times more numerous than can 
be accepted. Preference is given to such 
as have strong individuality and trouble- 
some wills; boys who are apt to chafe 
under the restrictions of home and school, 
and who fail to be benefitted by the usual 
methods of reformatories; boys who when 
left to themselves tend to become hood- 
lums or criminals. No form of crime ex- 
cludes an applicant; his ‘record’ is left 
behind him. The headstrong, dominat- 
ing, unruly temperament, accepted in 
boys, is not desired in girls. Boys are 
preferred of the age of fourteen or over; 
girls, under fourteen. 

“Last August there were eighteen 
young girls between the ages of eight and 
fourteen, who formed a most interesting 
group. Some of them have no families; 
others have been removed from bad sur- 
roundings. The need of moral upbuild- 
ing and of outgrowing bad associations 
exists in some cases, but the prospects 
are most hopeful. It has happened that 
my relations with these young girls for 
the past year, and more especially in some 
class work undertaken during the summer, 
have been intimate and cordial, and I am 
able to say that they are the right stuff 
out of which strong and sturdy citizens 
will be made in time to come. They are 
now in a transient state, and in evident 
need of steadying. 

“It should not be forgotten that a cer- 
tain number of both sexes are altogether 
blameless characters. It has always been 
a part of the plan that membership in 
the Republic should not of itself carry a 
stigma, 

‘‘As regards sexual morality, the safe- 
guards are a constant vigilance, and still 
more, the general sentiment of the citi- 
zens. If this healthy moral tone should 
ever die out, the whole would go to 
pieces. As things stand, Mr. George says 
that he would rather have his own little 
diughter grow up here than in the atmos- 
phere of the ordinary village and school; 
there is here far less offence against purity 
in act and word. 

‘*There are several girls, graduates from 
the Republic, who are now in domestic 
service in families in the neighborhood, 
and all such have done well. There is 
almost daily request for help of this sort. 
The Republic has a reputation for turn- 
ing out a reliable product, and the de- 
mand is far beyond its power to supply. 

“It is held that the benefits of frank as- 
sociation are mutual, and that girls are as 
much in need of itas boys. Among the 
latter, as a whole, there is a great deal of 
strength and practical good sense. Of 
the older girls it may be said that where 
they fail to make themselves respected it 
is not from moral badness, but from want 
of bringing up, and unsteadiness. The 
solid characters among them are io suffi 
cient number to exercise a marked influ- 
ence both upon their own sex and upon 
the boys. 

“I wish to correct a widespread impres- 
sion to the effect that Mr. George is not 
in connection with the Republic. His 
entire life is devoted to it. He lives with 
his family in the cottage built for him by 
the trustees at the Republic. The busi- 
ness details are given to Mr, Parker, as 
superintendent—a man whose moral im. 
pression is strong and satisfactory. Mr. 
George devotes himself t» persoaal con- 
tact with the children; he corresponds 
with applicants, selects cases for admis- 
sion, finds places for the discharged and 
dves a good deal in the way of addressing 
the public and receiving visitors.” 





ONE NEW OCCUPATION. 





Miss Sarah Minor is regularly engaged 
to trim show windows in State Street, 
Chicego. Miss Minor was formerly man- 
ager of a store in Streator, lll. Five years 
ago she went to Chicago and secured a 
position in a large candy store on State 
Street, where she designed new creations 
in the way of baskets and other fancy 
receptacles for candy. Part of ber duty 
was to assist the man who had charge of 
the window display, and so close a study 
did she make of the art that when he 
gave up the position Miss Minor was given 
full charge of the work. Mise Minor, who 





is simply a business woman who wishes 
to get on, said of her work: 


Though it is sometimes embarrassing to 
be alone in a big window, ordering assist- 
ants around and doing the other duties 
that the position exacts, I see uo reason 
why women should not do this kind of 
work. I have no doubt that there are 
many women working in the big down- 
town stores who are as capable as the 
men to trim’the big show windows, All 
they need is the opportunity. 

Certainly women are artistic enough. A 
great deal of the knack of the business can 
be gained by experience, but first it'must 
be born in one. Unless one has a natural 
taste and adaptability for making pleas- 
ing and artistic effects one will be disap- 
pointed. As for a possible hindrance in 
dress to the prospective woman window- 
trimmer, I have never experienced any 
difficulties. I can see how there could be 
a possibility of that in some of the State 
Street windows, but, whatever one is 
forced to do one can do, and if it ever 
becomes necessary I would not hesitate a 
minute about going into any window in 
Chicago, and I believe I could trim it as 
well as any man with equal experience 
and resources. 

Yes, I believe I am the only woman 
who trims State Street windows, tbough I 
think there are many who get up displays 
in other parts of the city. It is all a mat- 
ter of opportunity; there are many wom- 
en fully capable of doing the work as well 
as it is done at present by men. 





THE DAUGHTERS OF MISSIONARIES. 

Among the new missionaries of the 
American Board going out this month to 
their several fields are ‘four daughters of 
missionaries. 

Mrs, Hannah Hume Lee, who has sailed 
with her husband for the Marathi Mis- 
sion, India, is a daughter of Rev. Robert 
A. Hume, D. D., of the Marathi Mission. 
Mrs, Lee is a grauddaugbter of mission- 
aries on both her father’s and mother’s 
side, and goes back to the home of her 
childhood, She is a graduate of Wellesley 
College. Miss Ruth P, Hume, M.D, is 
her sister. She graduated from Welles- 
ley College and subsequently studied 
medicine at the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, aod has recently 
completed a year in the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children in Bos- 
ton, as interne. She goes to Ahmednagar 
to engage in medical work, where she will 
find an ample field for the employment of 
ber skill as a physician. She is accom- 
panied by Miss Madeline Campbell, a 
trained nurse, and they together will open 
the magnificent new woman’s hospital at 
Ahmednagar. 

Miss Charlotte B. Ds Forest is the 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. John H. De- 
Forest of Sendai, Japan. Miss DeForest 
was born in Osaka in 1879, and fitted for 
college at the high school at Newton, and 
was graduated from Smith College, North- 
ampton, with high honors She returns to 
Japan with great gladness, and is to be 
connected with Kobe College, where her 
services will be greatly prized. She is the 
third missionary born in the empire to go 
back to Japan under the American Board. 
She is‘supported by the Woman’s Board 
of the Interior 

Mrs. Mary Williams Hemingway was 
born in 1875 in Kalgan, China, being the 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Mark Williams, 
long migsionaries of the board at that 
cepvtre. Mrs. Hemingway studied for a 
year in the Western College for Women at 
Oxford, O., and made a remarkable record 
for scholarship. Her later studies were 
pursued at Overlin College, where she 
graduated in 1899. After this she took a 
brief course at the Moody Institute in 
Chicago, and spent one year as teacher at 
the Industrial School for Indians in South 
Dakota. Dr. W. A. Hemingway, her hus- 
band, also a graduate of Oberlin, is ap- 
pointed to the medical service in the 
Sbansi Mission. With one co-worker 
they expect to reéstablish missionary res- 
idence there, the first to this since the 
Boxer uprising three years ago. 





WOMEN AS FARM OWNERS. 


The number of women in the United 
States who are studying agriculture grows 
larger every year, saysa writer in the N. 
Y. Evening Post. Nearly all agricultural 
departments of Western universities and 
colleges admit women on equal terms 
with men, and there are anumber of East 
ern institutions where they are welcomed. 
Secretary Wilson so far approves of wom- 
en as farmers that he frequently addresses 
classes in the Columbia Normal School, 
Washington, where there are forty wom- 
en pupils. It is Secretary Wilson’s hope 
that agriculture, or the first principles of 
the science, will soon be a part of the 
curriculum in every rural school, and 
this will mean that thousands of women 
will have to take normal courses in agri- 
cultural science in order to fit themselves 
for teachers. 

In Western schools and colleges of agri- 
culture are mavy girls who have inherit- 
ed, or expect to inherit, large farms, 
which they will manage themselves. 
Others study special branches of farming, 





such as dairying, small fruit growing, mar- 
ket gardening, etc. Women are well fitted 
for these branches, and have made them 
profitable in so many parts of the country 
that all doubt of the wisdom of this 
choice of a profession seems to be dis. 
pelled. 

A new kind of special farming has re- 
cently engaged the attention of women in 
the Eastern States. At the fruit and 
flower shows given every autumn in New 
York, much interest bas attached to ex- 
periments in growing cultivated varieties 
of chestnuts, pecans, walnuts, etc. Larger 
tracts of lands in southern New Jersey 
have been planted with choice nut trees, 
the Italian and Japanese giant chestnut 
chief among them. One young woman 
went into partnership with her brother in 
planting twenty acres of land owned by 
them, and a few years later resigned a 
well-paying position in a New York law 
office to attend to the growing business of 
their nut farm. She looks after every de- 
tail of the work—the gathering and ship- 
ping of the crop, and the correspondence, 
and will probably one day become the 
sole owner of the property. 





WOMEN COMPOSERS. 


It has been said, ‘‘There are no women 
composers,”’ If that were true, it would 
be easy to point out that the great major- 
ity of women have been in all ages so en- 
grossed with the profession of mother- 
hood that they have had no time to devote 
to other professions. It would also be 
easy to point out that possibly the mother 
of a musician—if she did her duty com- 
pletely and with wisdom—as_ greatly 
served humanity as the musician himself. 
Certainly, within the mother’s hands lies 
the power to make or mar the musical 
life of her daughter orson, to a greater 
extent than she realizes. But many 
women bave composed music of extraor- 
dinary value. 

There is an old legend that St. Cecilia 
was @ composer, improvising upon the 
ancient ‘‘organ’’ the accompaniments of 
her devotional songs. She is the patron 
saint of music over half the world. Did 
Sappho chant her songs to the simple 
measures of the music of old Greece? 
Probably she did, though little more 
tangible than legend to-day clusters about 
her name. But, coming to the records of 
recent centuries, we find Mlle. de Bourges, 
of France, who was famous for her compo- 
sitions early in the Sixteenth Century. 
Still more remarkable was Maria Theresa 
von Paradis, born in Vienna in the Eight- 
eenth Century. Blind, she nevertheless 
became one of the greatest pianists of her 
time, and among her compositions are 
operas, songs, cantatas and choruses, 
She was a warm friend of the Empress 
Maria Theresa, and of Mozart, who great- 
ly admired her work, and dedicated one 
of his own compositions to her. 

The Nineteenth Century shows a bril- 
liant group of names. The greatest is 
Mile. Cecile Chaminade of France. Fraii 
lein Mayer of Germany, at one time gave 
a concert in Berlin, with the entire pro- 
gram made up of her compositions. 
Among the number were an overture for 
orchestra, a string quartet, two sympho- 
nies, and solos. But Germany is better 
known for the two about whose names 
clusters so much of romance, Fanny Men- 
delssohn and Mme. Schumann, 

While Felix Mendelssohn was alive, his 
sister Fanny was cousidered little more 
than his amanuensis, but to day it is con- 
ceded that she was scarcely less gifted 
than her brother. Many of his best 
works are so because of her touch upon 
them. Clara Schumann, the wife of Rob- 
ert Schumann, io addition to being a com- 
poser, was one of the greatest pianists of 
her time. Poland, Scandinavia and Italy 
record the names of women who have won 
fame in musical composition. Fannie 
Bloomfield-Ziesler of Chicago, whose skill 
as a pianist is marvellous, during her last 
trip abroad had the musical world of 
Europe at her feet. She is also a composer, 
asare Julia Rive-King, Mrs Beach ot Bos- 
ton, Adele Aus der Ohe, and Adele Lew- 
ing. Even the nobility has its claim, for 
among those who have composed music 
are Charlotte, Princess of Saxe-Meninvgen, 
Lady Dufferin, Beatrice, Princess of Bat. 
tenberg, Countess Stephanie Genlis, and 
Olga, Grand Duchess ot Russia. 

Going back in history, much of the 
music played by the beautiful Mary, Queen 
of Scots, was of her own composing. We 
also read of the musical compositions of 
Hortense de Beaubarnais, daughter of the 
Empress Josephine and Queen of Holland. 

While few of the musical com positions of 
women, with the exception of those of 
Mile. Chaminade, can be classed with the 
world’s masterpieces, the wonder is not 
that women have dune so little, but that 
they have been able todo sv much. The 
chance to live a free life and to sing the 
music that lies waiting in the heart of 
every true woman, has fallen to the lot of 
very few in the past, so misunderstood 
have been the duties of wifehood and 














motherhood, so much have social customs 
resembled prison walls. But that day, 
though by no means past, is passing, and 
the women who are to come will dower 
the world richly if all that now exists as a 
promise is permitted to bloseom into fy]. 
filment.—Julia Hecht in New Century 
Path. 





SOME MISAPPREHENSIONS IN 8EGARD To 
THE MASS. W. 5S. A. 


BY HARRIET E, TURNER. 


There are certain points not well under- 
stood by the local leagues in relation to 
the Massachusetts State Association. 

First, in regard to payment of auxiliary 
dues; our Constitution declares that if a 
county or local suffrage society becomes 
auxiliary to the M. W.S. A., it must pay 
to the State Association 25 cents for each 
paid-up member—10 cents of which is paid 
to the National American W. S. A. So 
that a local league, or county society, 
joining the State Association, thereby 
pledges itself to obey the Constitution, 
and the money paid in should not be re. 
garded as a gift to the State, but as a reg. 
ular debt incurred. 

It is often said, ‘Our League gave the 
State Association $5, or $1;”’ but a study 
of by-law II, section 1 of the constitution 
would change that statement to this: 
“Our League paid five dollars for twenty 
members this year, but we hope to pay 
twenty-five dollars for 100 members next 
year. 

The State Association is an aggregation 
of leagues, and members-at large who pay 
annually a dollar directly to the Stute 
Treasurer; and the strength and efficiency 
of the State Society are in proportion to 
the codperation of the local leagues: the 
same is true of the relation of the State to 
the National Association—for we are truly 
all members of one body. 

The framers of the Constitution prob- 
ably thought it best to require a small 
fee from every member in order that such 
member should feel that she belonged to 
both State and National organizations. It 
is a matter of great importance therefore 
that local leagues increase their member- 
ship, becanse that increase counts, and is 
@ matter of pride at the State and Na- 
tional Conventions, 

Second. In regard to suffrage leaflets; 
it is often said that they ought to be free 
to suffrage leagues. As a matter of fact, 
large numbers are given away every year; 
but the leaflets are sold at cost, and, as it 
is cheaper to publish a quantity at a time, 
a large sum has to be paid out at once, 
and its return is slow. Itis also true that 
our Association prints most of the suf- 
frage literature used throughout the coun- 
try. If it were given away to the leagues, 
we could vot supply calls from outside 
the State, But every league is supposed 
to make the distribution of literature a 
part of its reguiar work. Through in- 
quiry of religious and other reform asso- 
ciations, I have found that our literature 
is sold for less than any other, and that 
all local societies pay for what literature 
is required. 

Third. The State association bas often 
been asked why the State officers and 
other speakers could not accept invita- 
tions to speak at meetivgs of the local 
leagues. 

Statistics would prove that our speak- 
ers have been very generous in giving 
their services. There is one notable ex 
ample: Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, who has 
always been willing to give himself, as no 
other person in the whole country has 
done to the platform service of the Suf- 
frage cause. Mrs. Livermore, Miss Black- 
well, Mrs. Diaz, and, lately, Mrs. Bolaud, 
Mrs. Park and others bave done a great 
deal of gratuitous speaking; and others 
able to command large fees have kindly 
offered to speak on woman suffrage for 
half price—which has often meant an 
actual movey loss. 

The State Association has never been 
able to keep a corps of speakers in the 
field, paying them for their time. It is 
the same in the National American Asso- 
ciation; there is not money enough to keep 
a supply of good speakers at work, but its 
officers have always been generous to 4 
fault in trying to meet this demand. Let 
us increase our membership, raise large 
sums of money, aud try to pay for every 
thing we need. 





LIVTEKARY NOTICES. 

Out oF Door Ruymegs. By Eliza Sproat 
Turner, Philadeiphia: J. B. Lippia- 
cott Co. 1903, 


This volume of poems by Eliza Sproat 
Turner, with a brief memoir of the anthor 
by Levora M. Lybrand, pub/ished in her 
memory by one of her “four hundred 
daughters,’’ will be welc med by many 
friends of suffrage who have, for so many 
years, enjeyed her prose writings in the 
WoMAN’s JouURNAL. Mrs, Turner was 4 
woman of ge: ius, and also of most charm- 
ing and lovable personality. Her poems 
are various and original—expressive of 
the thought and feeling of the moment. 
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Here is one of real poetical value, entitled 
ef a 


Oh, were I a billow, a billow, 
And thou my shore should be, 
I’d gather my measure of ocean treasure, 
And dance myself to thee. 
I'd leave the winds aside, 
And lead the lagging tide, 
Resting never and dancing ever, 
To fling my life on thee. 


Oh, were [ a lily, a lily, 
And thou my charméd bee, 
I'd lure a and love thee, and close above 
thee. 
And ne'er would set thee free; 
The wrathful sun might pale, 
The scolding winds might rail, 
So, dying together, m. leaves should wither 
O’er thee, my love, o’er thee. 


Oh, were I a willow, a willow, 
And thou my breeze should be, 
Still closer creeping, each small leaf steeping, 
Lill all were filled with thee; 
Or rise in wrathful gale, 
And roar through all the vale, 
And bow, oh storm, to thee 


Oh, were I a roselet, a roselet, 
And thou my sun should be, 
I'd gather the sweetness of June's complete- 
ness, 
In one red kiss for thee; 
My heart would staud a-swoon 
For pure excess of June. 
Till flushed with fullness, a-thirst for cool- 
ness, 
It burst a® last for thee 


Here is a poem that reminds one of 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson: 


HOW THEIR CREEDS DIFFERED. 


Bedded in stone a toad lived well, 
Cold and content as toad could be, 

As safe from harm as monk in cell, 
Almost as safe trom good was he. 


And ‘What is life?’’ he said, and dozed;; 
Then, waking. ‘ Life is rest,’’ quoth he, 

**Each creature God in stone hath closed 
That each may have tranquility, 


“And God himself lies coiled in stone, 
Nor wakes, nor moves to any call; 
Each lives unto himself alone, 
And cold and night envelope all.” 


He said and Mept. With curious ear 
Close to that stone a serpent lay: 
‘*'Tis false,’’ he hissed with crafty sneer, 
**For well I know God wakes alway.”’ 


‘“‘And what is life but wakefulness, 
To glide through snares, alert and wise— 
With plans too deep for neighbors’ guess, 
And haunts too close for neighbors’ eyes ; 


“For all the earth is thronged with foes, 
And dark with fraud, and set with toils, 
Each lies in wait, on each to close, 
And God is bribed with share of spoils.”’ 





High in the boughs a small bird sang, 
And marvelled such a creed could be. 
* How strange and false!’’ hiscomment rang; 
For well I know that life is glee: 


‘For all the plain is flushed with bloom, 
And all the wood with music rings, 
And in the air is scarcely room 
To wave our myriad flashing wings; 


‘*And God, amid his angels high, 
Spreads over all his brooding joy; 
On great wings borne, entranced they lie; 
And all is bliss without alloy.”’ 





‘*Ah, careless birdling, say’st thou so?” 
Thus mused a man the trees among; 

“Thy creed is wrong; for well | know 
That life must not be spent in song. 


‘‘For what is life but toil of brain, 
And toil of hand, and strife of will— 
To dig and forge, with loss and pain, 
The truth from lies, the good from ill— 


“And ever out of self to rise 
Toward love and law and constancy? 
But with sweet love comes sacrifice, 
And with great law comes penalty. 


“And God, who asks a constant soul, 
He tries his creatures sore and long; 
Steep is the way and far the goal, 
Aud time is small to waste in song.” 


He sighed. From heaven an angel yearned ; 
With equal love his glances fell 

Upon the man with soul upturned, 
Upon the toad within the cell; 


And strange! upon that wondrous face 
Shone pure all natures, well allied; 

There subtlety was turned to grace, 
And slow content was gioritied; 


And labor, love and constancy 

Put off their dross and mortal guise, 
And with the look that is to be 

They looked from their immortal eyes. 


To the faint man the angel strong 
Reached down from heaven and shared 
his pain; 
The one in tears, the one in song, 
The cross was borne betwixt them twain. 


He sang the careless glee that lies 

In woodbird’s heart without alloy; 
He sang the joy of sacrifice; 

And still he sang, ‘All life is joy.” 


But how, while yet he clasped the pain, 
Thrilled through with bliss the angel 
smiled, 
I know not, with my human brain, 
Nor how the two he reconciled. 


Yet, with all Mrs. Turner’s breadth of 
vision, she was ‘‘pure womanly.’’ How 
else could she have written this? 


If [ had an eagle‘s wings, 
How grand to sail the sky! 
But [ should drop to the earth 
If I heard my baby cry. 

My baby—my darling, 
The wings may go, fur me. 


If I were a splendid queen, 
With a crown to keep in place, 
Would it do for a little wet mouth 
To rub all over my face? 
My baby—my darling. 
The crown may go, for me. 


Let all who are looking for Christmas 
gifts secure a copy of ‘‘Out-of-Door 
Rhymes,”’ by Eliza Sproat Turner. 


H. B. B. 
Tue LitTLE CHEVALIER. By M. E. M. 
Davis, with Illustrations. Boston and 


New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1908, Price, $1.50, 


The French régime in New Orleans 
early in the 18th century was unique in 


its old-world peculiarities. Mrs. Mollie 
Moore Davis, with that special gift of 
sympathy in which women excel, has 
called up a fascinating idealized vision of 
early Louisiana. This lady lives in the 
very heart of the old French quarter, on 
Royal Street, within a stone’s throw of 
the old slave market, in the very house 
that was Jackson's headquarters during 
the battle of New Orleans. Her descrip- 
tion of the old French life sogn after the 
settlement of the city, in the brave days 
of Bienville, is a charming historical 
romance specially timely on this centen 
nial of the Louisiana Purchase. H. B. B. 





CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE RUFFLED CAT. 


“IT think you'll get it, Persia,—I’m most 
certain sure. You’re the only ruffled cat 
I know of a—nywhere.”’ 

*Lisbeth was giving Persia a bath the 
last thing. The new blue ribbon lay 
waiting on a chair, and Persia’s own spe- 
cial brush to brush out her long, silky 
white hair. Persia’s eyes and the ribbon 
matched splendidly, and the beautiful 
white silky ruff was most charming. 

’Lisbeth was going to the fair, So was 
Persia. She was going to take the prize! 
It was the first time there had been a cat 
show at the little country fair. 

On the way to the grounds they passed 
Ann Sally Dunn trudging on through the 
thick white dust, ’Lisbeth’s father asked 
her to ride with them, 

‘‘Let me take your bundle,”’ he said 
kindly. 

“Tt’s Pussy Willow,’’ the little Ann Sal- 
ly murmured, ‘I’m going to ’xhibit her 
and get a prize. I put her ina paper bag 
so’s not to get her dusty. Pussy Willow 
doesn’t mind; she’s a very polite cat.’’ 

“QO my!’ thought ’Lizbeth, ‘‘she’s go- 
ing to exhibit that awful freckled cat with 
hair just as shortas—as—mine. I should 
think she’d be ashamed to!”’ 

The paper bag rustled gently, as if poor, 
short-haired Pussy Willow were making a 
feeble protest. Persia, on ’Lisbeth’s lap, 
purréd aristocratically. Then they got to 
the fair grounds, and were swallowed up 
in the dusty, holidaying crowd. The cat 
show had not begun, because there were 
not any cats! It began as soon as Persia 
and Pussy Willow got there. By and by 
a few others came, and were arranged in a 
row along the side of the ‘‘Hall.’’ Ann 
Sally and ‘Lisbeth wandered up and 
down, and looked into all the little furry 
faces, and gravely examined all the furry 
coats. 

‘““Nobody’s as pretty as my Persia,”’ 
thought ’ Lisbeth. 

‘‘Nobody else bas got a card round her 
neck saying how many rats she’s caught,”’ 
murmured little Ann Sally, pulling the 
bit of pasteboard straight aud prim under 
Pussy Willow’s chin. ‘I’m so glad I 
thought to putiton! They wouldn’t ever 
have known ’bout that.’’ 

The card .was tied on with a bow of 
bright pink twine—ribbons were scarce 
at Ann Saliy’s. It read, ‘ti cort Tteen 
Rats in one Munth,’’ ‘Lisbeth read it 
slowly, and felt a little ashamed of Persia, 
—Persia’d never caught any rats in all 
her months! 

It was a very interesting fair to ‘Lis- 
beth,—the ice-cream soda was so good 
and the merry-go-round was such fun. 
And she bought a cane with a whistle in 
one end, and listened twice to the man 
singing ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner’’ in 
the graphophone, O, yes, it was a beau- 
tiful fair to ’Lizbeth! She found Ann 
Sally after a while, and compared notes 
with her; and Ann Sally hadn’t eaten any- 
thing, or bought anything, or—listened— 
to a—single—thing! She’d just wandered 
round and looked at the things that didn’t 
cost anything at all. 

“It was nice just to come,’’ Ann Sally 
said quietly, “and bring Pussy Willow.’ 
That reminded ’ Lizbeth of Persia, and she 
ran up to see if she’d got the prize yet. 
No, the prize-man was just beginning at 
the other end of the row with a pencil 
and paper in his hand. He looked very 
important and grave. 

‘Ann Sally’ll be dreadful disappoint- 
ed,’”’ thought ’Lizbeth. ‘An’ she hasn’t 
had any fun, either. I’m real sorry for 
Ann Sally.’’ Then very suddenly indeed 
she remembered something Aunt Meg 
had explained to Benny. She remembered 
it every single word. Aunt Meg seemed 
to be saying it to her right there in the 
big, bare hall. ‘Lizbeth watched the 
prize-man coming up the row of cats, and 
tried otto hear Aunt Meg’s sweet, low 
voice. The p:ize-man had not put any 
blue ribbon on any cat’s neck yet—of 
course not. He had not got up to Persia! 
Blue ribbon meant the first prize, and red 
the second. 

*‘Nobleness obliges,’’ said Aunt Meg’s 
gentle voice in ’Lizbeth’s ear. While the 
prize-man was looking at a ‘brindle cat’’ 
two cats away from Persia, ’Lizbeth 
thought very hard indeed. A great deal 
of thinking can be done while a prize-man 
is looking at two cats. Then ’Lizbeth 





ran ahead to Persia, and gathered her lit- 








| like my wife at all. 





tle warm, silky body into her arms, and 
slipped out of the hall. | 

“You won’t mind, will you, Persia?” 
she whispered in the silky ear. “Yuu | 
see, Ann Sally hasn't had a mite of fun 
eating things and hearing the Star- 
Spangled man. She's just got Pussy 
Willow. And you know what Auntie 
Meg said, Persia; you’re noble and hand- 
some and ruffled, and nobleness obliges 
you to let Ann Sally’s cat get the prize.’’ 

Ann Sally’s cat got the prize. It may 
have been the “‘7teen Rats,’’ and it may 
have Deen—wasn’t it?—because beautiful, 
‘noble’ Persia was not there when the 
prize-man came along. At any rate, when 
*Lizbeth got back to the hall, there was 
the blue ribbon around Pussy Willow's 
neck beside the card with **7teen Rats” on 
it. And there sat Ann Sally close to her, 
with the most radiant little face! She 
was too excited to notice that Persia was 
in ’Lizbeth’s arms instead of in the row 
of cats. 

*She’s got it!” cried Ann Sally, joyful- | 
ly. ‘I guess maybe ‘twas the card about 
the rats. I’m so glad I put it on!’’—Chris- 
tian Endeavor World. 








HUMOROUS. 


Mr. Roze—This portrait doesn’t look 


Artist—I know it doesn’t, but it looks 
as she thinks she looks.—Judge. 


Hilton—Isn't it a funny thing for you to 
put up a sign, ‘‘Beware of the dog?”’ 

Wilton —-Oh, I don’t know. Atany rate, 
it is severely practical. It costsa good 
deal less to maintain the sign than it would 
cost to keep a dog.—Boston Transcript. 


Foreman (to sweeper, who is leaning on 
his broom and gazing into blank space) — 
What are you doing, Williams? 

Williams—Helping Gooley, sir. 

Foreman (walking down the aisle and 
seeing Gooley’s smutty face emerging 
from under a bench)—What are you do- 
ing. Gooley? 

Gooley — Nothing, sir. — Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


A young woman rambling along a road 
met an urchin lugging a bird’s nest with 
eggsinit. She brought him up sharply 
with: ‘You are a wicked boy. How could 
you rob that nest? No doubt the poor 
mother is now grieving for the loss of her 
eggs.” 

“Oh, no, she don’t care. I'm sure she 
can’t,’’ said the boy, edging away; ‘*’cause 
she’s on your hat.”’ 


A local real estate firm lately sent a 
large number of circulars throughout the 
country. Among the many returned en- 
velopes was one addressed to the Rev. J. 
B. Simpson, Kosciusko, Mo. On the face 
of it was stamped the usual ‘‘Returned to 
writer.”’ The name and address had 
been scratched off, and underneath was 
the following: 

‘*Party dead for eight years. 
address unknown.” 


Present 


Rear-Admiral Charles S. Cotton sat one 
evening at a dinner party beside the Bish- 
op of Durham, noted for his wit. Near 
the Bishop there was a millionaire manu- 
facturer, a stout man with a coarse laugh 
who every little while cracked a stupid 
joke. ‘I have three sons,’’ he began, in 
a loud tone, nudging his neighbor and 
winking toward the Bishop—‘‘three fine 
lads. They are in trade. I had always 
said that if 1 ever had a stupid son, I’d 
make a parson of him.”’ 

The millionaire roared out his discord- 
ant laugh, and the Bishop of Durham said 
to him, with a quiet smile: 

“Your father thought differently from 
you, eh?’’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. ; 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the WomAn’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which it advocates. 





FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 
veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400. Price, $4750. Address 

H. B. BLACKWELL 


3 Park St., Boston. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates. many different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Phillips 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
usffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 6 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America. 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P, M. and after 8.30 P. M. 

Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. ° 


Ie Cut this advertisement out for 
refersnce. 














Justice to the Woman, 


By BERNIE BABCOCK 
6 Special Drawings. 


This powerful and startling novel has just 
been issued at $1.50 (postpaid) by 


BROADWAY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
$35 Broadway, New York City. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDS*EIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, covtains fuli and valuable infor- 
matioo regarding women’s public work 
in Austvalia and New Zealand, 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

tke legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’S SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourue, Australia. 





The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Published Quarterly by the American Purity 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


50 cts a yearg Three copies, a year, $1.25. 

ive copies, a year, $2.00. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 

Sarah E. Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 


Bounp VotumEes oF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or express 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York, 


GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW KATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CONs 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion fuse, ae attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, an e ularity is eviden 
that we offer the best. ind ad seed 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P.A., Chicago Ill. 








THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN. 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 


The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 


Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 





BUTLER, WAITER, OR COACHMAN — 
Armenian of 20, speaking French. Greek, and 
some English, wants place in private family as 
butler and waiter, or as coachman. Has experi 
ence in both kinds of work. Address ALEX 
ROBENSON, 18 Snell St., Montello, Mass, 


‘Tufts College Medical School, 


| Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
_ BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The regular course of lectures com- 
menced Oct. 1, 1908, snc continues 
eight months. 


For catalogues of either school. or other 
information, address the Secretary, 


CHARLES P, THAyeER, A. M,.,.£ D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 
The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 
Large teaching force, including specialists 
Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients being 
annually available for study. 


For catalogues and information apply tu 
PRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opened October 2, 1903 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1% 8, 





THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Preroy 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd Bt. 
New York. 

















Lincoln Memorial University, 
CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
snares, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shin fe mill, ete. zk press 
and — office for ordinary work. 

This propesey is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is ajl paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 


many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already )lanned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater 
be done by students, an 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 


art of the work could 
thus the value of the 


funds to keep the present work alive and efficient, 
and adollar to-day may be worth many further on 





Unity, 
A Weekly Journal of Religion 


NON-SECTARIAN and NON-PARTISAN 
Edited by 
JENKINS LLoyD Jones & WILLIAM KENT 
Published by 


Unity Publishing Company, 
8939 Langley Avenue. CHICAGO 
PRICE $2.00 PER YEAR 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


‘Re-organized. Re-vitalized. 


{Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


mM Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all women 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 











CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500;Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
eontine to send it until payment is made, and 
eollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
Bame or ther’s, or whether he has subscribed 
er not—is responsible for the payment. 











“THE GREAT WHITE MOTHER.” 


Next week we shal! publish an interest. 
ing account of the funeral of Mrs. Harriet 
Maxwell Converse, a woman beloved and 
revered by the Indian tribes from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. Her unique suprem- 
acy as the duly elected chief of the Seneca 
nation since 1893, was not confined to that 
tribe, but was recognized by all the In- 
dians of the New York re-ervations. It 
seems a singular anomaly that the de 
scendants of a primitive people should 
thus confer supreme authority upon a 
woman of an alien race, while that very 
race, which has supplanted them, denies 
to its women any participation in politi- 
cal power. To the New York Sun we are 
indebted for the f-llowing particulars: 

“The feeling of the Indians toward 
Mrs. Uonverse was born not only of grati- 
tude for her constant efforts in their be- 
half, but from a feeling that she was ac- 
tually one of them. Mrs, Converse had 
been so long in contact with the Indians 
that she thought as they thought, fully 
grasped all th-ir ideas and aspirations, 
and was with them in symi:athy and un- 
derstanding. 

‘‘Among the Indians there was an ele- 
ment of the superstitious in their adora- 
tion of the Great White Mother. She was 
a seventh child, and the Indians had great 
faith in her powers of clairvoyance. They 
were sure that she had more or less the 
gift of prophecy. 

*‘In New York City her home was their 
home. From far and near Indians all 
over the country knew of her and adored 
her. The Sioux and those of other far 
Western tribes who came there with B f- 
falo Bill or other shows invariably went 
to see her. There are about twenty-five 
Indians in and around New York, «nd to 
Mrs. Converse they constantly went with 
their troubles and for advice, invariably 
following religiously all her directions as 
to their action. 

“While her most far-reaching help to 
th Indians was ip promoting legislation 
for their benefit and in preventing legisla- 
tion to their detriment, she was also con- 
stantly doing individual acts of kindness 
for them. A Sioux in one of the Wild 
West sh ws was thrown from his horse 
and so injured that he died in a bospital. 
The Indians have a great horror of muti- 
lation after death, and the scientists at 
the hospital were very anxious to perform 
an autopsy and get some specimens from 
this particular case. Mre. Converse stood 
between them and the subject like a rock. 
She caused the body to be removed from 
the hospital to a Catholic institution, and 
sent it finally up the State, where it was 
buried on one of the Indian reservations 
with the Indian rites. Sioux Indians who 
came afterward to the city went to Mrs. 
Converse with outpourings of gratitude, 
the big braves crying like babies as they 
thanked her for what she had done. 

“By her watchfulness over legislation 
Mrs. Converse did the Indians the great- 
est service. The Vreeland and Whipple 
bills, detribalizing the New York reserva- 
tion Indians, forcing them to individual 
ownership of their Jands and to citizen- 
ship, she fought tooth and nail, and suc- 
ceeded io defeating them. She also bit- 
terly contested the Onondaga wampum 
sale, in which John Boyd Thacher was in- 
terested as a purchaser, eventually win- 
ning his case. 

‘In her later days the generous woman, 
having stripped herself of ber fortune in 
befriending her “charges,” as she called 
them, was herself in straitened circum- 
stances. Her friends the Indians came to 
her aid in many touching little ways. One 
would come in with a turkey, another 
witu vegetables. 

‘***We must have a tribal feast, Great 
Mother, they would say, try ng to hide 
what they knew was really a charity. 

““Mre. Converse published a book of 
poems entitled ‘Sheaves some years ago. 
Whittier, who was a great admirer and 
friend of hers to the day of his death, 
wrote kindly of it to her, and one of the 
treasures in her rooms was a picture of 
the goud Quaker poet, which he sent to 
her together with vis autograph and the 
pen with which he wrote his then last 
bvook of poems. 

“The real cause of the death of Mrs. 
Converse was grief over the death ot her 
husbaud, Frank Converse, who dropped 
deat on Sept. 9 in the little room where 
Mrs. Converse herself died. 

“Mrs. Harriet Maxwell Converse, ‘The 





Great White Mother,’ ‘Aunt Hattie,’ ‘Ga- 
ie wa-noh,’ or ‘She Who Watches Over 
Us,’ as she was known to Indian tribes 
throughout the United States, was found 
lying unconscious and dying at 8 o’clock 
on Wednesday evening, Nov. 18, in her 
little apartment on the top floor of the 
house, 450 West Twentieth Street, New 
York City, where she had lived for several 
years. . She neve: spoke or recovered con- 
sciousness after she was discovered. Tel- 
egrams were sent by Mr. Joseph Keppler 
of Puck to the head men of all the Six 
Nations, composing the great Iroquois 
Confederacy, notifying them of her death, 
and large numbers of Indians from all the 
reservations of the State attended te 
funeral. 

‘“‘Mre. Converse wished to have the In- 
dian burial ritual used at her funeral, and 
the services were conducted according to 
the Indian ritual by Corn Planter, chief 
of the Wolf clan of the Senecas and priest 
of ‘Gon oi din,’ Iroquois religion. ‘Gon- 
oi-din’ meaning ‘Handsome Snake,’ the 
prophet of the Iroquois religion, lives at 
the Cattaraugus reservation in Erie 
County, and a telegram to him was among 
the first sent announcing Mrs. Converse’s 


death. 
‘From her girlhood up to the time of 


her death, at 68 years of age, Mrs. Con- 
verse had corsecrated her entire life to 
the service of the Indians, for whom she 
had demonstrated through years of devo- 
tion that had in it not the faintest taint of 
self seeking, and at a sacrifice of her for- 
tune, as well as of that ease and comfort 
in her advanced years to which her well- 
spent life had so justly entitled her. 

‘Her fondness for the Indians, her 
stanch faith in their worthiness, she in- 
herited from her father. Tkomas Max- 
well, whose daughter Mrs. Converse was, 
devoted a great part of his life to the 
same cause. He was born in Athens, Pa., 
in 1792, and when he was four years old, 
his parents moved to what then was New- 
town and now is Elmira, in the county 
which was then Tioga and now is Che 
mung. 

‘Very early in life Mr. Maxwell inter- 
ested himself in Indian matters in a sys- 
tematic way, and not after the hostile 
manner common among many of his fel- 
low pioneers. He was a warm personal 
friend of Red Jacket the great Indian 
chieftain whose gifts ranked him among 
the statesmen of his day. Through Ked 
Jacket Mr. Maxwell was adopted in the 
Wolf clan of the Senecas, just as his 
daughter, the late Mrs, Converse, was 
adopted into the Snipe clan of the same 
nation long before she was chosen chief of 
the Senecas in 1893. 

“Mr. Maxwell, in addition to his activ- 
ity among the Indians, was also promi- 
nent in the business and political life of 
his time. He was postmaster of Elmira, 
clerk of the Supreme Court, a member of 
Congress, and at one time vice-president 
of the Erie Railroad. From him Mrs. 
Converse inherited a comfortable little 
fortune, and to this there came a consid- 
erable accession on the death of her first 
husband, Mr. Clark, a brother of C, C. 
Clark, vice president in times gone by of 
the New York Central. 

‘‘As a memorial to her father, Mrs, Con- 
verse some time ago presented to the 
State Museum the collection of Indian an- 
tiquities and curios which Mr. Maxwell 
and she had been many years in getting 


together, and which represented in money | 


value many thousands of dollars. 

“In the rooms which Mrs, Converse oc- 
cupied at her death there is still another 
coliection of the same kind, which in 
many of its specimens, particularly in 
ceremonial masks, is also of great value. 
It was her intention to leave this collec 
tion to the American Museum of Natural 
History. 

“Among the Indians of the State the 
sentiment felt toward Mrs. Converse was 
something approaching adoration. Sbe 
always attended the great council of the 
Six Nations, held at Onandaga every year, 
and now in session there. This was the 
first Great Council she had missed in 
many years, and only her ill health pre 
vented her from going at this time. 

“In additon, Mrs. Converse attended 
the councils of her own adopted nation, 
the Senecas, and all the festivities of her 
own clan of that nation. Each of the Six 
Nations is divided into eight clans with 
names, such as Wolf, Deer, Bear, Snipe, 
and the like. This clan tie is regarded as 
an actual relationship. A member of the 
Wolf clan must not marry a member of 
the same clan in his own or in avy other 
of the nations. In the old times the pen- 
alty of a breach of this law was death, 
and to this day it is religiously observed. 
In this way the entire confederacy is knit 
together by ties of relationship without 
comminglivg of blood,” 


When the scattered remnants of the 
North American aborigines have looked 
for counsel and command to a woman; 
when the millions of tropical Asia have 
lived for half a century under the domin- 
ion of the Empress of India; when the in- 








habitants of Great Britain and Canada 





and Australia have vied with each other 
in enthusiastic loyalty and love of Queen 
Victoria, does it not seem a pitiful an- 
achrunism that in the great republic of 
this New World one half of all its citizens 
(excepting four States) should still be 
taxed without representation and gov- 
erned without consent solely because they 
are women? H. B. B. 





BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 


The overwhelming majority of Boston 
voters are Democrats. Therefore, if party 
considerations should prevail, a Demo- 
cratic nomination would be equivalent to 
an election. But this conclusion is made 
doubtful by three important facts: 

1. Many high-minded Democrats and 
Republicans hold party cousiderations 
secondary in choice of school committee, 
giving preference to men and women of 
high character and eminent fitness. 

2. In addition to the 111,906 male voters 
there are 18,373 registered women voters 
for school committee. These women are 
usually not controlled by party prejudice 
and are earnestly desirous to support the 
best candidates irrespective of political 
opinion. 

8. Less than sixty per cent. of our vot- 
ers take the trouble to vote for school 
committee. Out of 130,279 men and wom- 
en who are qualified to vote, 33,000 votes 
actually cast for a candidate will probably 
constitute a plurality. Very likely one 
quarter of the registered voters may suf- 
fice to elect a candidate, 

Political, racial, and theological consid- 
erations are out of place in municipal 
elections, aud especially so in the choice 
of school committee. 

We favor the candidates nominated by 
the non-partisan organizations, who have 
been selected solely from considerations 
of personal fitness. These nominees are 
as follows: 

INDEPENDENT WOMEN VOTERS. 


Mrs. Harriet E. Pean, Charles L. Bur- 
rill, Barnard E. Capen, Jr., Ernst Donath, 
Carl Dreyfus, Joseph L. Freitag, Mrs. Ella 
A. Gleason. 

PUBLIC 8CHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

Mrs. Harriet E. Bean, Charles L. Bur- 
rill, Carl Dreyfus, James E. Fee, Joseph 
L. Freitag, Randall L. Morris, William H. 
Ruddick, William Sullivan, 

Four of the above are Democrats and 
four are Republicans. 

SOCIALISTS. 

Two women are nominated—Mrs. S. H. 
Merrifield, Dr. Anna Topaz. 

So four women have been nominated; 
one by the Democrats, one by the Repub- 
licans, Public School Association and In- 
dependent Women Voters, two by the 
Socialists. 

The Democrats have renominated Mrs, 
Julia E. Duff, who for two years past has 
been the Democratic leader in the school 
board, and have refused to nominate any 
candidate endorsed by the non partisan 
associations. It is extremely imp rtant 
to maintain the present non-partisan con- 
trol of the school board. To do so, five 
non-partisan candidates must be elected. 
Therefore, in voting, it will be wise to 
prefer candidates whose names appear 
upon two or more tickets, because only 
such can be elected. 

Let every woman who feels the impor- 
tance of securing an honest, intelligent, 
efficient, non-partisan school board in 
Boston, go early to the polis on Tuesday, 
Dec. 15. H. B. B. 


COMERS AND GOERS. 





Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Washington 
was one of our recent visitors. She has 
been staying for a month at her elder sis- 
ter’s beautiful home, ‘‘The Cast'e,"’ in 
Stanstead, Can., and there, after a long 
and trying illness, her sister has just died. 
Mrs, Foster’s niece, Miss Pierce, will be 
with her in Washington this winter. The 
two are in strong sympathy in all progres 
sive work. Mrs. Ellen M. Bolles and 
Mrs. Jeannette French, of Rhode Island, 
have been here, both devoted as ever to 
the broadening of women’s lives through 
securing their political rights. C. W. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


One unique feature of the work of the 
Free Street Church, Portland, Me., is the 
Woman’s Club, formed five years ago by 
Mrs. J. K. Wilson, the pastor’s wife. It 
is composed of about thirty members, and 
is organized for the study of church his- 
tory. The club meets every Sunday at 
the Sunday school hour and is enrolled as 
one of the classes of the school. It is just 
now entering enthusiastically upon its 
sixth year of work. It attracts some of 
the brightest women teachers, members 
of clubs, and others who might not attend 
the Sunday school for the study of the 
usual lessons. It bas been from the be- 
ginning a marked success, 

Miss Priscilla Ayer, of New York, has 
been engaged by Central C ngregational 
Church, Bangor, Me., as church mission- 





ary. She studied for two years at the 
Springfield Tiaining School and has also 
had practical experience. She will visit 
the sick, distribute charitable aid, and 
call upon the families connected with the 
church and Sunday school. 

Rev. Alice B. Stebbins is pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Lawnview, Ok. 

After supplying four Sundays, Rev 
Hannah J. Powell has received a unani- 
mous call to the Universalist parish, 
Bridgton, Me. Miss Powell is the new 
secretary of the State Woman’s Missionary 
Society, and is the possessor of fine exec- 
utive ability. Two weeks after her arrival 
in Bridgton she bad reorganized the Sun- 
day school. F. M. A. 





SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


The Children’s Aid Society of New 
York maintains industrial schools in 
which 15,816 children are enrvlled and 
the average attendance is 7,841; lodging- 
houses which sheltered 4,302 boys and 
girls the Jast year; a sick children’s mis- 
sion which treated 1,522 in the last year; 
gives help to over 10,000 children in their 
homes; gives summer outings of a week 
each to nearly 9,000 children; has placed 
533 children permanently in family homes 
in the course of the year; has helped 428 
boys and girls with their parents to emi- 
grate; has restored to their families 350; 
has kept at the farm school 692 boys,— 
and this is to mention but a part of the 
work, 

The Children’s Aid Society have no 
false sentiment about their work; they 
deal with concrete facts, and with con- 
scientious fidelity. Their aim is really 
indicated in the sentence that follows— 
it is to make the children of the immi- 
grants true American citizens as speedily 
as may be. To this end all the work they 
do is directed. They do not institutionize 
the children; they teach them how to 
work, and they procure opportunities to 
work, while the great work of putting 
these boys and girle into homes, which 
has been a distinguishing feature ever 
since Charles L. Brace began in the Five 
Points, over half a century ago, goes on 
with constant success. In the industrial 
schools there is a broad and various man- 
ual training practiced, in carpentry, cob- 
bling, basket making, rug weaving, wood- 
work, cooking, dressmaking, millinery, 
etc.; nor is artistic training left out of 
consideration,from kindergartens through- 
out the list. The girls show skill in 
graceful embroideries, laces and dresses; 
the boys in hammocks, furniture often in 


original and interesting designs, and so 
on. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Miss Pauline Brigham, who has taken 
the place of Miss Katherine Lord in the 
English department of Wellesley College, 
is a graduate of Bryn Mawr, and has done 
graduate work at Radcliffe. During the 
past year she has been assisting in the 
English department at Radcliffe. 

Miss Helen M. Kelsey, formerly regis- 
trar of Wellesley College, is now acting 
secretary of the International Institute 
League for the higher education of wom- 
en in Spain. 

Dec, 19 next will be the thirty-second 
anniversary of the departure of Mr. Gulick 
and the late Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick to 
enter upon their great educational work 
in Spain. It is hoped by that time that 
the necessary $35,000 to compiete the 
$60,000 required for building a college hall 
which is to be named Gulick Memorial 
Hall will be provided for. The Woman’s 
Board of Missions in this country will be 
responsible for the academic department 
of the Gulick School in Spain for the 
future. The distinctively collegiate de 
partment, for advanced education, will be 
developed by the corporation. 

The class of 1897, Bryn Mawr College, 
intends to give a sun-dial to be placed in 
the library quadrangle as a memorial of 
Mrs. C. Van Rensselaer Hodge (Elsie Camp- 
bell Sinclair Hodge) who was killed in the 
boxer outbreak in China, in 1900. The 
class of 1901 wishes to present a fountain, 
and the class of 1903 has asked for the 
privilege of putting a clock in the read- 
ing room, 


James H. Worman, U. S. consul-general 
at Munich, Ger., has reported to the State 
Department that the University of Munich 
has opened its doors to women students, 
and anumber of American girls, gradu- 
ates from American colleges, have entered 
the university this term. 

Wesleyan female college at Macon, Ga., 
which claims to be the oldest college for 
women in the United States or the world, 
has recently held its first reunion of alum 
n@, and a great many old “‘girls’’ returned 
to sleep in their own rvoms, rise at col- 
lege hours, and eat at the college tables. 








The alumn® association has existed since 
1859. It is now prosperous and has for 
president Mrs. J. B. Cobb of Macon, for 
first vice-president Mrs. Emma Black. 
sheare of Macon, for second, Mrs. J. G. 
Scutchin of Atlanta, and third, Miss Clare 
de Graffenried of Washington. The col. 
lege was founded as the “Georgia female 
college,” incorporated in 1836, opened its 
first class of 90 in 1839. and there are sti}] 
living three members of the class of 1840, 
This school is under control of the North 
Georgia, South Georgia and Florida Meth- 
odist Episcopal Conferences, and ‘its 
discipline is in harmony with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, though 
the college is not sectarian,”’ 

In his annual report, President Seelye 
pays the following tribute to the alumna» 
of Smith College: 

As authors they have already distin- 
guished themselves in philosophy, sociol- 
ogy. poetryand fiction. As teachers they 
have succeeded ip winning some of the 
highest positionsin secondary schools and 
colleges. In law and medicine, the pro. 
fessions formerly closed to women, they 
are successful practitioners. Many of 
them are actively engaged in philanthropic 
work and in ministering to the social 
needs of their respective communities. 
As wives and mothers they show stil! 
more clearly the value of their intelligence 
and womanly character. In no way is 
the higher education of women likely to 
prove more beneficial than in perfecting 
the natural relation of the sexes, in the 
nurture of children, and in the manage- 
ment of household affairs. Among so 
large @ number it would be strange in- 
deed if no one should ever fail or Jead an 
upworthy life. But the failures are rare, 
The majority of Smith alumnx justify 
by their efficient work and character the 
liberal culture which the college seeks to 
give. 

—_ ~~ 

The trustees of Vassar College have is- 
sued an appeal for contributions to a pro- 
posed million-dollar endowment fund for 
Vassar. Mr. John D. Rockefeller has 
promised to contribute dollar for dollar 
up to $200,000 for all that the college may 
raise before June, 1904. Up to this time 
there has been pledged, mostly through 
the efforts of the alumna, about $50,000. 
The alumne of a woman’s college are not 
likely to number many who control large 
funds, and they are not in business avd 
increasing their capital. The college 
must appeal to those who are able to give 
largely. The college has not sufficient 
means to meet the increasing demands 
uponit, It has erected many buildings in 
ten years, and a large chapel and great 
library are being erected. It needs more 
residence halls, to care for the large num- 
bers that are obliged to live off the camp- 
us; @ fireproof museum, a laboratory of 
chemistry, a building for art, and a build- 
ing for music but the present effort is to 
secure a fund that shall be kept as a per- 
petual endowment for educational work. 
Its fees from tuition do not meet the sal- 
aries for instruction, and the other needs 
of the college consume all the available 
income, F. M. A. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


ASPASIA E, RAMBORGER, 

One by one the little band of men and 
women who took an active part in the 
woman suffrage movement in Philadel- 
phia thirty-four years ago are passing 
away, lost to the sight but not to the 
memory. Few remain who were promi- 
nent in the initial days of the movement, 
when its steps were feeble, difficult, and 
slow, and when in the eyes of the world 
it had neither dignity, repute, nor a fair 
claim to deference, 

Among the latest of the faithful group 
to be called to the land of silence was 
Aspasia E. Ramborger, whose death took 
place Nov. 21. She was one of those who 
participated in the «eeting called to or- 
ganize the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage 
Association in 1869; and Judge William 
S. Peirce, the president of the meeting, 
appointed her one of a committee of five 
to report a constitution, She was heartily 
and actively interested in the cause, and 
her earnestness and quiet enthusiasm are 
pleasantly remembered, 

Woman suffrage was not the sole object 
to kindle her zeal and invite her activity. 
Other laudable things claimed her atten- 
tion. Her name is enrolled among the 
original members of the New Century 
Club, founded by that noble philantbro- 
pist, Eliza Sproat Turner, She was also 
a member of what is known as the Civic 
Club, as well as of the New Century 
Guild, which is so helpful and encourag- 
ing to striving women having limited op- 
portunies. The Woman’s Hospital had 
the benefit of her services a number of 
years as one of its managers, and the im- 
portant Training School for Nurses can 
honor her as chief among its originators. 

Let me further extend this tribute to 
her memory by quoting from an admira- 
ble letter printed in the Public Ledger 
two days after her death, over the in- 
itials “F. L. 8."": 

**When the Women’s Homa@opathic A*- 
sociation was started, she immediately 
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entered into its work with all the zeal of 
her ardent nature. For more than twenty 
years she was one of the Executive Board 
and one of the most active workers in the 
management of the hospitals of this asso- 
ciation. To this institution and the cause 
which it represents she gave unstintingly 
of her thought, her time, and her means, 
and in a very real sense her life, sacrific- 
ing her own feelings, and working when 
her strength would hardly permit. With 
constantly failing bealth, sbe persisted to 
the very last in doing all that lay in her 
power for the cause which was so dear to 
her, and which she had made so truly her 
own. The world about her has been the 
better for her earnest, generous life.”’ 

Such is a slight record of the doings of 
one woman who spent her life in looking 
after the welfare of other women; who 
responded cheerfully to the calls of duty; 
who showed her sterling worth in deeds 
and works that were good; and now that 
life’s labors of love are over, she is called 
to the shrouded kingdom of rest. 

J. K. WILDMAN, 
Bristol, Pa., Now. 30, 1908. 





NEW YORK CITY LETTER. 


New Yor«, Dec. 1, 1903. 


Baditors Woman’s Journal: 

The police report of arrests for the 
three months ending June 30 has recently 
been published, and gives some interest- 
ing statistics. The total number of ar- 
rests was 48,996, of these 35,844 were 
made in Manhattan and the Bronx, in 
other words, the portion of the metropolis 
usually called New York City. By far 
the largest proportion of the arrests were 
for ‘‘disorderly conduct’’ and for ‘‘intoxi- 
cation,” the total amounting to nearly 
16,000. It must be remembered that of 
these many were proved to be innocent 
persons, so that the actual number of 
those guilty of violation of the laws is 
much reduced. It is of interest to com- 
pare the number of arrests of women and 
of men. In the so-called ‘Tenderloin 
district,’ which is considerei the most 
disorderly precinct in the city, there were 
arrested 1,209 men and 1,059 women. In 
other precincts the disproportion in the 
number of men and women was more 
marked. Inthe Sixteenth precinct there 
were arrested 1,630 men and 494 women, 
and in the Twenty-second and Twenty- 
sixth precincts there were 1,656 men ar- 
rested and only 384 women. 

In considering these statistics it must 
be borne in mind that women are con- 
stantly arrested ona charge of being ‘‘dis- 
orderly’? because their conduct has been 
somewhat boisterous, when men guilty of 
similar roughness would not be molested. 
It is always the women who are supposed 
to be blameworthy, and if all the men 
who annoy women by their rude staring 
or attempts to make an acquaintance, 
were arrested, the number of male prison- 
ers would far exceed that of feminine of- 
fenders. Indeed, when we see how care- 
fully our laws protect men from the 
approaches of undesirable women and 
how little attention is paid to the offensive 
efforts of men to force their acquaintance 
on attractive women, one would suppose 
that the principal object of our enact- 
ments was to preserve masculine virtue 
from encroachment. It is said that con- 
sidering the size of our population the 
number of arrests was smaller than in any 
previous period. 

The society for Political Study is hold- 
ing its meetings regularly on each Tues- 
day afternoon, as it has for nearly 18 
years. It was founded in the fall of 1886. 
It always attracts bright women to its 
meetings, and the amount of really im- 
portant information to be obtained there 
on current political topics is of value to 
all who are interested in such subjects. 
The president is Mrs. Leroy Sunderland 
Smith, and there is an efficient corps of 
officers. At the last meeting Dr. Frances 
E, Monell read an able paper on ‘Ship 
Subsidies,’’ in which she presented argu- 
ment for government assistance in the 
construction of ships. The debate that 
followed showed that many of the women 
present were fully able to discuss this in- 
teresting question. To-day Mrs, Anna M. 
Jackson is expected to speak on ‘Our 
New High License Laws.’’ 

The Pilgrim Mothers’ Dinner, which is 
the annual feast of the New York City 
Legislative League, will take place on 
Tuesday, Dec. 22, at the Waldorf Astoria. 
Among the speakers are to be Mrs. Ruth 
McEnery Stuart, Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour 
and Mrs, William Todd Helmuth. It is 
also hoped that Mrs. Ida Husted Harper 
may be with us. Her able articles in the 
New York Sun have attracted wide inter- 
est, and their cessation is a great loss to 
the cause. Tickets to the dinner can be 
obtained from Mrs. Helen M. Bent, the 
treasurer; her address is 65 West 650th 
Street. Non-members of the League will 
be welcome. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

100 Lexington Avenue. 





AFewofLittle Brown &Co’s NewBooks 





of the notable things of our century.”’ 


A remarkable Account of the First Case of Successful 
Instruction of a Blind Deaf Mute. 


LAURA BRIDGMAN 


Dr. Howe’s Famous Pupil and What He Taught Her 


The story of Dr. SamurL G. Howe's efforts to reach the shut-in mind of Laura 
Bridgman, By MAUD HowE and FLORENCE Howe HALL. With portraits and other 
Lllustrations by JouN ELLIoTT. Crown 8vo. 400 pages. $1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.63. 

HENRY VAN DYKE, of Princeton, N.J., says: 
“The work of opening the gates of the prison of Laura Bridgman’s soul Is one 





—New York World. 


Laura E. Richards’ New Book, 


THE GOLDEN WINDOWS 


Since her famous ‘‘Captain January,”’ Mrs. Richards has written nothing so fasci- 
nating as this bouk of forty-four exquisite fables, for old and young 


“They charm A eae simplicity and directness.”’ | ‘ “Brightly told and brimful of mean- 
n 


Handsomely illustrated and decorated. An ideal gift book. 12mo. $1.50 postpaid. 


g.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 





“One of the sweetest stories ever written.” 


The Awakening of the Duchess 


A charming story of the awakening of a young mother to her true self through 
the ministrations of her half-forgotten child, told so simply that a child can 
understand it, but there is in it a thread of beauty and power which holds the 
attention of the adult reader, for whom it was written. 

By Frances CHARLES, author of ‘In the Country God Forgot.” 

illustrated ia color by I. H. Caliga. 


Superbly 


12mo. $1.50 postpaid. 





Dr, Hale’s Collection of Typical Ballads, 


NEW ENGLAND HISTORY IN BALLADS 


By EDWARD EVERETT HALE AND His CHILDREN. 
In box, $2.00 net, 


Illustrated. Small 8vo. 
Postpaid, $2.15. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 


te SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY CATALOGUE. 


























FURS 














Geo.L.Griffin& Son 


404 WASHINGTON STREET 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


FASHIONABLE FURS OF ALL -KINDS 
EVERYTHING IN FURS 





and repaired. 


Now is the time to have your Furs remodelled 


We do all our fur work on the premises. 








LADIES’ TAILORING. 


Cloth Gowns and Outside 
Garments to Order. Correct 
in every particular. Prices 
reasonable, A few sample 
garments for sale. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 














NOTES AND NEWS. 


The six-dollar edition of the “Life and 
Work of Susan B, Anthony,’’ handsomely 
bound in green and gold, will be sent, ex- 
pressage prepaid, for five dollars, from 
now until New Year’s, if ordered through 
Miss Anthony or Mrs. Harper, 17 Madison 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. These two large 
volumes will make a beautiful Christmas 
present. 


Miss Mattie Lee A. Lair, county 
superintendent of schools in Fremont 
County, Iowa, is exceedingly popular. 
When nominated a few weeks ago for a 
second term no candidate was nominated 
against her. She received 2,027 votes, 
the largest number cast for any candidate. 
Miss Lair taught for years in the Ham- 
burg schools and was a general favorite. 
She is only required to furnish a $2,000 








AMUSEMENTS. 


7th Week 


Commencing Monday, DEC. 7. 


SAME 


STORY TOLD NIGHTLY 


Crowded to the Doors by 
Audiences that Laugh 
Enthusiastically at 


THE EARL OF 
PAWTUCKET 


AT THE 


MAJESTIC 


Matinees Wednesday and Saturday. 














bond, but her many friends in Hamburg 
were not content with guaranteeing that 
amount and placed the amount at $80,000. 








We ask your attention to the complete 
line of Ladies’ Gloves, Veils, Neckwear 
and Belts that Miss Fisk, of 144 Tremont 
Street, has prepared for the Christmas 
trade. Everything is in such good taste, 
we feel sure that Miss Fisk’s place will be 
a very busy one, visited as it has always 
been, by those who appreciate correct 
dressing. 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


National American Woman Suffrage Association. 


Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 
| President, Mrs. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 

The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York Chey. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 
Vice-President at-Large, Rev ANNA H. SHaw, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 

7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. Warren, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss KATE M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania st., Sew Orleans, La. 

Auditors, Miss Lavra CLay, Whitehall, Ky. 

Mrs. Mary J. COGGESHALL, 554 7th St.. Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO, 











National Convention— Washington, D. C., Feb. 11 to 17 inclusive, 1904. 
Kansas, Abilene, Dec. 8 and 9. 





NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER. 
Rev. Robert Rogers, an Episcopal minister of Brooklyn, N. Y., is an avowed suf- 
fragist, and led a discussion at a recent meeting of the Bedford League. 





In letters received at Headquarters people refer to meetings held in celebration 
of Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s birthday, but facts enough are not given to make an item 
for the Column. Mrs, Louisa Southworth opened her beautiful home in Cleveland 
and a fine program was prepared for this day. A social time followed and souvenirs 
were distributed. Mrs. Southworth paid a beautiful tribute to Mrs. Stanton, which 
was liberally reported in the Cleveland papers. 


The committee having in charge the local arrangements for the Washington Con- 
vention has decided upon The Shoreham as the Headquarters. This hotel is one of the 
finest in Washington, and is situated at the corner of Fifteenth and H Streets. The car 
passing the door runs within a block of the Armory Hall, where the meetings will 
be held. This hall is also within walking distance. 





Oregon is to celebrate the Lewis and Clark Centennial in 1905, and unofficial letters 
received at this office urge our Association to hold our convention of that year in Port- 
land. Jefferson Myers, whose wife, Dr. Annice Jeffreys, is one of our Western work- 
ers, is president of the Exposition Commission. 





People who are working to further the cause of woman suffrage, and who also 
believe that the labor organizations are among our strongest allies, wili be pleased to 
know that at the recent meeting of the American Federation of Labor in Boston it 
was not only voted that all adult women should be allowed the privilege of the ballot, 
but also that all State branches should petition State Legislatu:es for a change in their 
constitutions. 





Word comes from Kentucky that the State Convention was harmonious and busi 
ness-like. The plan which Miss Clay advocates, that of membership with dues and 
no further responsibilities, was adopted. These dues will be sufficient for running 
expenses, and the other expenses will be met by free will offerings. Kentucky voted 
to engage an organizer for a month in the early summer. A small sum was voted for 
the work of the corresponding secretary and press superintendent, About one-half 
the sum was offered in cash and a few pledges at the convention. The Kentucky 
Association bas made an increase of membership, and has become incorporated under 
the name of ‘Tne Kentucky Equal Rights Association.’’ Miss Clay says: ‘I am start- 
ing in this new convention year in high hopes.”’ 





We take great pleasure in announcing to our friends that we shall soon have at 
Headquarters some dainty blotters for sale. There will be five of these blotters, each 
covtaining a different picture and a sentiment from the person represented by the 
picture. The blotter bearing Mrs. Stant.n’s picture wi.l have the same sentiment as 
the Stantcn Birthday Suuvenir, ‘‘Progress is the victory of a new thought over old 
superstitions.’’ The Anthony blotter will bear this inscription, ‘Perfect equality of 
rights for women—civil and political—is to-day, and has been for the last half century. 
the one demand of Susan B, Anthony.’’ Tne one bearing Lucy Stone’s picture will 
have, ‘‘Justice, simple justice, is what the world needs.’’ Mrs, Catt’s will have, ‘‘Hard 
upon the track of the man suffrage movement presses the movement for woman suffrage, 
a logical step onward. It has come as inevitably and as naturally as the flower unfolds 
from the bud, or the fruit develops from the flower.’’ ‘Men have yet to learn that in 
the compass of the Divine Voice there is a suprano as well as a bass,’’ will be the quo- 
tation on tbe blotter bearing Rev. Anna H. Shaw’s picture. Th: picture and a senti- 
ment will be printed on a celluloid c»ver, to which will be at:ached one yellow and 
two white blotters. These dainty blotters will make most appropriate holiday gifts. 
The price will be 10 cts. apiece, any three for 25 cts., or the set of five for 40 cts. The 
‘*first come first served’’ rule will apply to orders. As fast as orders are received they 
will be placed on file, and as soon as the blotters are ready they will be filled in order, 

Among the women most active in the Woman’s Municipal League in the great 
fight against Tammany this fall was the grandaughter of Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Katherine Day. She was chairman of the Registration Committee, and issued the 
following circular: 

CALL TO REGISTER. 

The census shows that fifty-two thousand (52,000) residents of the city of New 
York neglect their privilege and duty of voting. 

Club lists and registration 'ists compared show that in some clubs made up exclu- 
sively of university graduates one-half the members never vote. Shall an important 
duty be neglected through forgetfulness or indifference? 

The issues in this campaign are such that the women of our city cannot ignore 
them. A moment’s reflection will show that men have gone to war to fight for thing: 
less important. Attention is therefore called to the vita! points at issue, viz: 

Honesty vs. Dishonesty. Decency vs. Indecency. 

Woman’s Honor vs. Her Dishonor. The City’s Honor vs Its Dishonor, 

The Responsibility for the Result Rests with You. 
The Last Days of Registration are Friday, Oct. 16th, Saturday, Oct. 17th. 
Registration Committee of tue Woman’s Municipal League, 
81 Union Square, New York City. 


Together with some friends she secured a room in the lower districts and here 
literature was distributed. After Oct. 23 she arranged for six or seven speeches every 
evening, a chairman, music and fireworks. When she was all through with the regis- 
tration and the meetings extending over weeks ‘‘she was well and not tired a bit,’’ 
writes a friend. So this young womao does not follow in the steps of her illustrious 
great aunt, Catherine Beecher, for whom she was named, but rather in those of her 
own grandmother, Isabella. 





Susan B. Anthony and her sister attended the meeting of the National Grange 
held lately in Rochester. The secret session which was being held was postponed, 
and the Grand Master, Mr. Jones, received Miss Anthony in a most cordial way, while 
the whole audience rose and wildly waved handkerchiefs. At the close of her address 
the following resolutions were passed with only ons dissenting voice: 

Resolved, That the National Grange recognizes the equal rights of women by 
receiving them into full membership, with the privilege of filling every office and vot- 
ing for every officer and measure. 

Resolved, That the National Grange believes this equality of rights should be 
extended also to matters of the State, and that it fully endorses the suffrage for 
women and pledges its influence to secure for them this “right protective of all 
other rights’’—a voice in the Government under which they live. 

Miss Anthony says she has not seen women so wide awake in a long time, and she 
thinks it comes from equal recognition in the order. At the close of the meeting 
the delegates came forward and were introduced to Miss Anthony by the Grand Mas- 
ter, who seemed to know the names ofall. He said to Miss Anthony, “You seem to 
shake hands with Colorado more heartily than with some other States,’ and she 
replied, ‘‘Yes, I feel they are in the kingdom.” 





The Bedford Political Equality League made a great success of its fair lately held. 
They took in about $500 and had large houses each night, the last night, Saturday, 
being so crowded that people could hardly move. They had excellent music each 
day. Hon. John S. Crosby made the address at the opening meeting, and declared 
himself, as he always does, a firm believer in the enfranchisemenut of women. Each 
evening a supper was served, and all the cooking was done by the members of the 
League. It is said that the pies and salads and roast meats and desserts, so daintily 
concocted, show that the members of this League were not neglecting their home 
duties while seeking to obtain the ballot. Hapgriet TAYLOR UPTon, 

Treasurer National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
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THE YOUNGEST. 
BY ELIZABETH FOOTE. 
Little rider where the trails are steep, 
Little gazer from the hills above. 
Little wanderer where the woods are deep 
Over the roads [ love. 


Little dreamer on the gusty knoll, 
Little listener where the dark trees blow, 
—Pines with voices hke # human soul— 
Those are the woods I know. 


Little reader in the firelight, 
Lit'le sleeper at a lonely mine, 
Little One! I long for thee to-night 
And for my home, and thine. 
—Atlantic. 





=_—--o 


WINTER DREAMS. 





BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN. 
Deep lies the snow on wood and field, 
Gray stretches overhead the sky. 
The streaws, their lips of laughter sealed, 
In silence wander slowly by. 


Earth slumbers, and her dreams, — who 
knows 
But they may sometimes be \ike ours? 
Lyrics of spring in winter's prose 
That siug of buds and leaves and flowers ; 


Dreams of that day when from the South 
Comes April, as at first she came, 
To hold the bare twig to her mouth 
And blow it into fragrant tla ne. 
—- Atlantic Monthly. 


—_——_ — 


ON MABEL’S WISH FOR ARCADY. 
(At the Ball.) 


BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 





You'd like to be a shepherdess 
Beside a summer brook ? 
The sweetest rhyme could ne’er express 
, How charming you would look. 
In kirtle blue and ribbons fair, 
'Mid your devoted sheep, 
I'm sure that you would never share 
The fate of poor Bo Peep. 


Ah, if you were a shepherdess 
We'd meet at dawn of day! 

This blissful thought, [ must confess, 
Quite takes my breath away. 

We'd gaily trip across the grass, 
Unmindful of the dew; 

In faithful love I'd far surpass 
The lamb that Mary knew. 


Were you a liitle shepherdess, 
We'd skip and tra-la-la 

Until, for very j xyyousness 
The woolies echoed, ‘‘ Ba-a!” 

And then some sweet, secluded spot 
We'd seek in merry mood, 

And, by the selfish world forgot, 
We'd feast on berry food 


Were you a little shepherdess— 
What happy fancies teem! 

With difficulty | repress 
My rapture at the dream. 

With Mrs. Grundy out of sight, 
And nature al! in tune, 

We'd fold our lambkins up at night 
And woo beneath the moon 


Oh, if you were a shepherdess— 
But have you weighed the price? 

J shudder at your wild distress 
Deprived of chocolate ice. 

And how you'd miss your curling tongs! 
Witbout a looking-glass, 

In spite of all my pretty songs 
You'd bea wretched !a-s. 


Oh! if you were a shepherdess— 
Imagination climbs! 

On such a theme I might digress, 
And weave a thousand rhymes. 

But you will never sport a crook 
To witch my raptured sight— 

Here comes your aunt with savage look— 
The bal! is done—good night! 

— Smart Set. 


—_—- 


Dolly Speaks her Mind. 





BY MARY MARSHALL PARKS, 





The sheets trembled in Kate’s eager 
fingers as she slowly deciphered the dainty 
but rather illegible writing. Her mother 
and sisters awaited curiously the result of 
her study. 

The letter dropped into her lap at last. 
She smiled brilliantly, and then sighed. 

‘*What does Mrs, Eliot say?’’ cried Sue. 

‘Her rooms are all full,’ replied Kate. 

Three faces reflected her disappoint- 
ment. 

‘“‘But she has a hall bedroom that has 
been used for a trunk room, and she will 
move the trunks into the attic, and she 
thinks she can furnish it all but the floor 
covering. She says she can’t possibly 
spend any more on the house this fall. 
But she savs I could get a beautiful rug 
for ten dollars, and if I would do that she 
would let ne have the room for—’’ She 
named an absurdly low sum. 

Ecstatic delight was followed by doleful 
despair. It might have been an expres- 
sion class running the gamut of the emo- 
tions, with Kate for a leader. 

“If it were anywhere but the city!” 
sighed Kate. ‘‘City people have such 
high ideas!” 

Dolly lifted her drooping lids. Her face 
was a pale little oval, her soft brown hair 

nunlike, aud she had a trick of meditating 
with downcast lids that was very deceiv- 





ing. When they flew up they revealed a 
pair of eyes so vividly blue and alive that 
nervous strangers sometimes started and 
vaguely apologized. 

“Would you call ideas about rugs high 
ideas?”’ she inquired. 

Her tone was that of a humble seeker 
after information, but no one réplied. 
One never replied to these little side 
speeches of Dolly’s, partly, perhaps, be- 
cause one could never. tell whether the 
sarcasm was inteotional or simply acci- 
dental. In either case they were quite 
superfluous and beneath notice, for Dolly 
was only fifteen and a junior at high 
school, 

The mother’s eyes were very troubled. 
Her face flushed slightly. She was think- 
ing of the room she and the friend, who 
was n»w Mrs. Eliot, had shared at a young 
ladies’ seminary. There had been a hand- 
some carpet on that floor, for Adelaide’s 
father had been a wealthy man and her 
own not poor. She had never been able 
to realize that the other’s life, since they 
parted at the seminary gate, had been 
much like her own, 

It was impossible to imagine queenly 
Adelaide in humble surroundings, and the 
mother was anxious to have her daughter 
make a creditable appearance in the eyes 
of the friend of her youth, It must be 
managed somehow, for this was the first 
of the flock to leave the fold, and in Mrs, 
Eliot’s house she would be as safe as in 
her own home, p , 

*T don’t know how it is to be done,”’ 
she said, helplessly, ‘‘unless—”’ 

The gate clicked. 

“We mustn’t tell Bob,”’ said Kate, hur- 
riedly, looking half-appealingly and haif- 
shamefacedly round the little circle. ‘*He 
would—”’ 

The door flew open aud Bob strode in, 
bringing some of the September sunshine 
with him. Good humor and unselfishness 
and kindly mischief shone in his homely 
face. 

**Whose doll’s dead?”’ he asked, survey- 
ing the flushed faces with twinkling eyes, 
pausing when he reached Sue, who was 
the careless one of a careless family. 

“Not mine! Kate’s!” she said, hastily. 

‘‘Has the school board—’’ Bob began, 
with a look of alarm. 

“Dear me, no!’’ said Kate, shortly. 
Then, looking sweetly unconscious, she 
told her tale of woe; and she tried hard to 
look surprised when a ten-dollar bill flut- 
tered into her lap. 

*“O Bob!’’ she gurgled. 
dearest—’’ 

But Bob was half-way up-stairs. 

‘Surely you don’t mean to send this 
money loose in a letter?’’ remonstrated 
Bob, fingering the envelope Kate handed 
him an hour later. 

‘IT must,’’ said Kate. ‘There is only 
one more mail to-night, and it goes in fif- 
teen minutes. My school begins week 
after next, and Mrs. Eliot wants t» have 
my room ready. There isn’t a day to 
spare. Do hurry, Bob!’’ 

Bob obediently put the letter in his 
pocket and started down the walk. Be- 
fore the big yellow chrysanthemum by 
the gate he paused, apparently lost in 
thought. 

‘What does ail Bob lately?’ fumed 
Kate. ‘He is so moony! I’m afraid he 
won't get that letter on the train.”’ 

Dolly glanced up from her algebra, and 
then hastily looked down again, ponder- 
ing deeply on the batlike blindness of big 
sisters. They doted on romances, but 
when one came to pass before their very 
eyes they failed to see it. 

Bob broke a chrysanthemum from its 
stalk and walked slowly on, gazing into 
its yellow heart. The resemblance was 
not great, but in Bob's state of mind it 
was quite sufficient to recall a certain 
golden head whose owner bad made him 
blissfully happy by accompanying him to 
the first of the Star concerts the week be- 
fore. Already Bob was looking forward 
to the October concert with tremulous 
hope. Would she? Would she not? 

Then he thought of his shabby overcoat 
with a pang. October nights are likely to 
be chilly, even stormy, and the golden- 
haired girl was very fastidious. When he 
had found Kate crying over the parlor 
curtains he had begun to fear that he 
could not afford a new overcoat. When 
Sue’s bicycle tires gave out he had been 
pretty sure of it. The rug had settled the 
question. 

The old overcoat was a warm one, but 
it was out of date and shabby. Besides, 
Bob’s shoulders had broadened consider- 
ably since it was bought. 

He had counted on giving the coat to 
Jerry Johnson, the colored boy who swept 
the office. Jerry was a hard-working fel- 
low, and he had no overcoat at all. Bob 
suspected that he never had owned one. 
That cast-off garment would make Jerry 
as proud as a king. And Lucille was so 
fastidious! Yes, that last ten dollars had 
been a strain. 

Bob took the letter from his pocket and 
turned it over. He felt a little hurt by 
Kate’s carelessness, but she could not 
know what it had cost him. She would 


“You are the 








soon be earning money herself, and would 
learn its value, 

Then his thoughts took a sudden leap 
over the boundary he had hitherto set for 
them. In two or three years more the 
two other girls would be out of school and 
able to support themselves, and then— 

He blushed violently. He looked up 
and down the street with scared eyes, 
fearful that some one might have seen 
that telltale flush and read his thoughts. 
He dropped the clirysanthemun, straight- 
ened his shoulders, and set his hat more 
firmly, frowning so severely that Joe 
Johnson, Jerry’s little brother, stopped 
and gazed after him with open-mouthed 
dismay. When before had Mr. Bob passed 
him without a smile and a word? 

Then Joe saw the chrysanthemum Bob 
had dropped, and picking it up with a 
grin, forgot his disappointment. 

“It is strange that Mrs. Eliot doesn’t 
write,” said Kate, several days later. 

“She is a very busy woman, but it 
might be well to inquire if she received 
the letter,’ replied her mother. 

The reply came by return mail, and it 


was very brief. With a single glance Kate | 


grasped its contests, and crumpled the 
paper despairiogly. 

“She didn’t get my letter!’’ she wailed. 
“It will be a lifelong lesson to me, I 
might have waited aday. We must not 
tell Bob.’’ 

Dolly’s eyelids quivered, The girls al- 
ways did tell Bob—at last. Dolly had 
more time to think of others. She was 
not a graduate with the world before her, 
or a senior with commencement day only 
nine months away. Moreover, Dolly was 
different. 

“I think Bob is going to wear his old 
overcoat this winter,’’ she said. 

“What of it?’ snapped Kate. 

‘‘When I went up to his room last even- 
ing to ask about an algebra problem,” 
continued Dolly, quietly waiting for the 
significance of her remarks to sink in, “the 
had it out looking at it, and shaking and 
brushing it, and I smelled ammonia,” 

*‘Overcoats cost more than ten dollars,”’ 
Kate remarked, abruptly. 

“There were the parlor curtains,” said 
Dolly. 

“And my bicycle tires!’’ ejaculated Sue, 
with sudden remorse, 

“But Bob has a magnificent salary!’’ 
cried Kate, extravagantly. 

‘He has to save a good deal of it. 
Young men who want to get on in the 
world have to. Bob leaves half his salary 
in the business every month, and he has 
promised himself that he will never bor- 
row except in a case of life and death. 
And Bob always keeps his promises— 
even to himself. And I think we are 
making it very hard for him to do it. 
That is what I think.”’ 

Dolly paused, quite out of breath. It 
was the longest and most impressive 
speech she had ever made, and the others 
sat looking at her as Balaam must have 
looked at his patient beast. It was im- 
possible not to remember that Dolly was 
only fifteen and a junior. 

But there was more to follow. Dolly 
clutched the arms of her chair and turned 
a shade whiter. 

‘Have you forgotten Mr. Henderson?’’ 

The others started and looked at her 
with real anxiety. Mr. Henderson, who 
had lived in the big house across the 
street for years, had been a second father 
to the little brood, and most of all to 
Dolly, who had never known her own 
father. 


When he suddenly disappeared out of | 


their lives, when his name became a hiss- 
ing and a reproach, the sensitive, high- 
strung child was ill with horror and grief. 
From that day to this she had not men- 
tioned his name. 

‘*He was not a bad man, as every one 
said. He was good, good, good!’’ she 
said, her small face suffused with long- 
suppressed sorrow and indignation, “But 
she was such a baby, always wanting 
something, and crying and fretting until 
she got it. He could not bear it, and he 
had to get thiogs for her, somehow. Bob 
is very like him, I think; just as good and 
kind,’’ she continued, more quietly. ‘‘He 
can't bear to see us wanting anything. I 
think he realizes his weakness, and that 
is why he is so strict with himself. He 
has made rules that he will not break, and 
when his money is gone he goes without 
things. And now it is going to be harder 
than ever.”’ 

**[ don’t see why,”’ said Kate, impetu- 
ously. ‘I can take care of myself now, 
and so can you two after a little.” 

Again that look of wondering scorn 
gleamed in Dolly’s eyes. Kate misunder- 
stood it wholly. 

“Is that coat so very bad?’’ she asked, 
humbly. 

Dolly rose and led the way up-stairs to 
Bob’s room. She took the coat from the 
closet and held it up before their con- 
science-smitten eyes. 

“It’s dreadfully shiny across the shoul- 
ders!’? murmured Kate. 

‘And look at the seams! 
most to bursting!’’ cried Sue. 





Strained al- | 


Visions of a fur collarette and pictures 
that Kate had been cherishing dissolved 
in mist. 

‘*I shall pay Bob for the parlor curtains, 
and the rug—I didn’t get—out of my first 
/month’s salary!’’ she said, impulsively. 
“Then he can buy a new coat.”’ 

Dolly smiled vividly. “But what will 
you do fora rug?” she asked, wistfully. 

**Do without,’ replied Kate. 

Dolly twirled the coat-hanger round and 
round on ber slender thumb. 

“The question is—’’ she began. She 
paused and turned her head shyly. ‘‘The 
| question is—wil!l Lucille—stand it that 
| long? She isso particular, and so sought 
_ after.” 

**Lucille?”’ asked Kate. 

| A thousand little memories, looks and 
chance words of Bob’s and Lucille’s— 
| things that she had been too busy and too 
preoccupied to notice—were fused into 
one harmonious whole by the spark of 
| demure intelligence in Dolly’s eyes. 
| “Oh, Lucille!’ Then she lowered her 
'voice. ‘You needo’t worry about Lu- 
| cille,”’ she said, with deep significance. 
| “Are you sure?’ asked Dolly, under 
her breath, turning to blow some invisible 
| dust from the picture of Lucille that stood 
on the table. “You surely ought to 
, know,” 
| Kate and Lucille had been 
friends from the First Reader up. 

“Yes, lam!’’ responded Kate, emphat- 
ically. ‘She worships goodness. She has 
| everything lovely, and she loves beautiful 
things, but she holds them second best. 
She’s no Mrs, Henderson. Look at her!” 

A ray of the setting sun sifted through 
the thinning leaves of the huge tree that 
shaded the window and hung a halo 
about the fair young face in the frame, 
throwing into brilliant relief the firm 
chin, sweet mouth and deep, loyal eyes. 
The plain little room up under the eaves 
had suddenly become the very shrine of 
romance, and the air that filled it seemed 
too fine for mere mortal breath, 

Hastily hanging the worn coat away, 
the girls silently scurried down into the 
every-day atmosphere of the sitting -room, 
where the emotions that filled them could 
find vent in action. 

‘*Mother won't be home for supper; I’ll 
make waffles,’’ Sue volunteered, briskly. 
‘*Bob is so fond of them!”’ 

“And I'll get a huge bunch of chrissies 
for the table,’ said Dolly. ‘Bob likes 
them.”’ 

Bob beamed absently at the waffles and 
smiled at the chrysanthemums, blushing 
faintly as he remembered where they had 
led his willing fancy. Fora time all went 
well; then the gaiety faded from Kate’s 
face, and it grew very gloomy. Fine 
emotions are very evanescent things, and 
the petty worries of life we have always 
with us. 

Mrs. Eliot had said that even her parlor 
was rented, so Kate would be obliged to 
receive all visitors in herown room, She 
tried vainly to calculate the length of 
time that would probably elapse before 
her fellow teachers would feel moved to 
call on her, and had just decided that a 
haughty and repellent manner, combined 
with her oldest and homeliest clothes, 
would likely postpone the dreaded crisis, 
when Bob’s voice broke her reverie: 

“What on earth is the matter, Kate? 
You look like Lady Macbeth plotting 
Duncan’s murder.”’ 

‘‘Nothing,’’ said Kate, smiling spas- 
modically. 

‘‘Has the school board—”’ 

‘*Nonsense, Bob! You know I have 
signed the contract.”’ 

‘*You never told me,’’ said Bob, re- 
proachfully. ‘I asked you once, and you 
told me you had not received it. I have 
| been very anxious, for in these days of 

political ‘pulls’ school boards are some- 
| times an uncertain quantity. What is the 
matter, then?’’ 

The last shred of Kate’s resolution dia- 
appeared. 

“The letter was lost,’’ she said, miser- 
ably. ‘‘Perhaps it was force of babit.” 
| “What letter?” asked Bob, staring. 

‘Why, the one with the money in it!’’ 

| Bob looked at his place in silence for a 

| moment. 

| «]’m sorry,” he said, slowly. ‘I ought 

not to have let you send money loose in a 

| letter, anyway. It’s unsafe, and it’s un- 

| fair to the other fellow to put temptation 

in his way. But don’t let it trouble you 
I guess I can scare up another 





intimate 





too much, 
ten for the rug—somehow.”’ 

Somehow! The word was an alarm- 
bell. Kate glanced nervously at Dolly’s 
stricken face. It was a crucial moment 
for Kate—and perhaps for Bob. 

Then she deliberately turned her back 
on the long, dreamy, careless years of her 
girlhood, and took the burden of her life 
on her own strong young shoulders. 

“You will do nothing of the kind; and 
I shall pay the other money back to you. 





said. 


and Bob recognized it as genuine and 
final. The glance that met Kate’s had 


‘ 
| 
' 


I shall have plenty of my own soon,’’ she 


There was a new decision in her tones 





lost the old mocking, big-brotherly-teas- 
ing light. LInits place was the respect we 
accord a friend and equal who has won 
our approval. 

And Dolly’s eyes were sapphire stars, — 
Youth's Companion. 





SELECTING A SECRETARY. 

I once heard a business man say that 
the best secretary he ever had he selected 
wholly from her appearance. Thirty 
women came ia one rainy day in answer 
to an advertisement. Twenty looked de- 
jected and sloppy and ten of the twenty 
had forg:tten their umbrellas or over- 
shoes. Five were overdressed and had 
come in cabs. Four were silly, giggling 
little girls of 15 or so, and one came freshly 
groomed, tailor-made, with crisp linen, 
stout boots, neat umbrella and hair 
dressed for windy, rainy weather. He se- 
lected the last without recommendation 
and found her just what he had judged 
from her appearance—a good worker and 
a@ wise associate. 

Of course, some one of the dejected wet 
and tired girls might by chance have 
‘*panned out’’ an ideal worker with a few 
days’ rest and a few weeks’ salary for 
fresh clothes. Ability and real merit are 
often lost in the misery that comes from 
exhaustion and failure and fear. But the 
business man does not know these things, 
He is not blessed with second sight. He 
gets at his decision from experience, not 
from prophetic visions, and he does not 
know that more than half the time the 
girl.who looks careless is careless. And 
so, ina competitive examination of work- 
ers, men as well as women, the swift eye 
of the trained employer is pleased with 
external charm. His judgment becomes 
gwsthetic rather than profound—and really 
it is the best he can do.— Woman's Home 
Companion. 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS IN CHINA. 

The condition of Chinese women is 
usually supposed to be most miserable, 
and so it would be if facts always embod- 
ied theories. The Confucian view of wo- 
man’s position is represented by the pop- 
ular proverbs—‘‘Husbands are as heaven 
to their wives; wives are as slaves to their 
husbands,”’ and ‘‘A girl is worth only one- 
tenth as much as a boy.’”’ But theories 
have to give way to circumstances, and 
native force of character is not, even in 
China, always defeated by the accident of 
sex. 

Mrs. Little, in ‘‘Intimate China,’’ has 
pointed out that the popular view is in 
many ways too sweeping. We are accus- 
tomed to think that no attempts have 
been made to educate Chinese girls, ex- 
cept by missionaries; but inquiries made 
by English and American ladies about a 
quarter of a century back, led to interest- 
ing and unexpected results. 

Miss Hattie Noyes, writing in 1879, 
says: ‘It is quite certain that girls’ 
schools in Canton and vicinity have not 
been uncommon for the last fifty years, 
and it seems probable that such schools 
existed long before.’’ Miss Noyes visited 
one, kept by an old lady over eighty, 
which had been in existence for over forty 
years. There were twenty-five pupils, all 
evidently from wealthy families. ‘When 
asked about her own education, she said 
it was very difficult to obtain instruction 
seventy years ago, as there was no school 
to which she could go. She had three 
young friends who shared her desire for 
learning, and the four girls studied to- 
gether for three years, with such help as 
they were able to secure. Her scholars 
pay four dollars per annum, and she has 
had no difficulty in getting as many as she 
can teach, at one time even requiring an 
assistant. The teacher of one of our Mis- 
sion day-schools, and one of the best that 
we have, was her pupil. 

‘There is another large and prosperous 
school in the western suburb of Canton, 
which I have visited occasionally. The 
present teacher (a lady of sixty) has had 
charge of it for forty years, and she knows 
that her predecessor —from whom she 
seems to have inherited it—kept it twenty 
years. She is now really the principal, 
the teaching being almost entirely done 
by an assistant, a well-educated woman, 
who evidently does her work very thor- 
oughly, for the scholars do her credit in 
attainments and manners.’’ There were 
forty pupils, paying six dollars a year 
each. The principal was at the same time 
a physician, with a flourishing practice, 
and spent her mornings in visiting pa 
tients, while her assistant looked after the 
school. Her income from both sources— 
a large one for a Chinese woman—amount- 
ed to four or five hundred dollars per 
annum. 

On further inquiry, Miss Noyes obtained 
a list of thirty-one girls’ schools (in addi- 
tion to the foregoing) in Canton and the 
suburbs, the number of pupils varying 
from ten to twenty; and, moreover, found 
that in the surrounding villages there 
were many, one of which had been in ex- 
istence for sixty years. In wealthy fami- 
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lies it is estimated that 60 or 70 per cent, 
of women can read. No details are given 
of the curriculum, but it seems that the 
classics are studied, as in boys’ schools. 
There are, however, some elementary 
works especially intended for girls. The 
“Girls’ Four Books” (corresponding to 
the “Four Books’ with which all boys 
begin their studies) were compiled under 
the Ming dynasty (1368-1644). The Chi- 
nese say that more attention has been 
paid to the education of girls at Canton 
than in any other Chinese city, yet, on in- 
quiry, schools for girls have been found 
in other places. The Rev. A. E. Moule 
even heard of a woman who prepared stu- 
dents for the literary examinations, It is 
not uncommon, I believe, for daughters 
of rich men to share the instructions of 
their brothers’ tutor, or even to have one 
for themselves; and in Archdeacon Gray’s 
“China” there is a charming woodcut 
(from a Chinese drawing) of a spectacled 
graduate teaching two young girls, each 
seated at a table, with book and writing- 
materials and a maid-in waiting, who 
stands behind the chair of the younger, 
fan in hand, In all ages there have been 
some women in China who were good 
scholars according to the measure of what 
was generally accessible in their day, and 
some of the best Chinese poems are as- 
cribed to women, of whom we may name 
Tsai-yen, about 100 B. C. 

But still more remarkable is the follow- 
ing. Miss Safford, writing from Foochow, 
says: **There are in this city two ladies, 
the daughters of physicians, who trained 
them in their own professions. They 
have therefore read the usual Chinese 
medical courses, can write their prescrip- 
tions, and they practise amongst the 
women, . . . These ladies are both mar- 
ried, and one of them is said to have at- 
tained, some local celebrity as a practi- 
tioner.’"’—Englishwoman’s Review. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
ConcorD, N. H., Nov. 238, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Woman Suffrage Association was 
held in Milford, Nov. 18 and 19. 

On entering the beautiful granite church 
we were greeted by the sweet, motherly 
face of Lucy Stone, whose portrait, suit- 
ably framed, stood iu frunt of the pulpit, 
a gift from Mr, Henry B. Blackwell to the 
Association. 

The first meeting, Wednesday evening, 
was opened with prayer by Rev. C. W. 
Casson. A cordial address of welcome 
was given by Rev. F. A. Robinson and re- 
sponded to by Mrs, Anna Meehan of Con- 
cord. Mr. Henry B. Blackwell gave his 
**Reminiscences of Lucy Stone.’’ Whether 
the story of the brave life of Lucy Stone 
or the charming personality of the narra- 
tor pleased the more, would be hard to 
decide. 

At the business session the next morn- 
ing encvuuragivg reports were given, show- 
ing a marked growth of organization and 
a satisfactory financial condition. The 
report of the superintendent of press, 
Mrs, Sarah J. Whitney of Greenville, was 
especially interesting, and a vote of 
thauks was extended to the press of New 
Hampshire for generous space devoted tu 
our cause, 

The presidents from seven of the ten 
clubs reported decided gains, several clubs 
having more than doubled membership. 
Lucy Stone’s birthday was generally ob- 
served. 

Miss Mary N. Chase, as State organizer, 
gave an account of her work for two 
months this fall. She had organized sev- 
enteen leagues and secured 264 new mem 
bers, making the total 445. It was voted 
by the executive committee to engage 
Miss Chase two months this coming year 
to continue her work, and pledges nearly 
sufficient to defray her expenses were ob- 
tained. 

Greetings were read from Hon. Henry 
W. B.air, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, Miss 
Laura Clay, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton 
and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 

The old board of officers was reélected: 

Mrs. Armenia S. White, Concord, hon. 
pres ; Senator J. H. Gallinger and Hon, 
Henry W. Blair, hon. vice-pres.; Miss 
Mary N. Chase, Andover, pres.; Mrs. 
Eila H J. Hill, Concord, vice-pres.; Miss 
Mary E. Quimby, Concord, sec.; Mr. 
Henry H. Metcalf, Concord, treasurer; 
Miss C. R Wendell, Dover, and Mr. Sher- 
mao EK Burroughs, Manchester, auditors; 
Mrs. Ida E Everett, Franklin Falis, mem- 
be: o Nat onal Executive Committee; and 
Mrs, Sarah J. Whitoey, Greenville, super- 
intendent of Press Work. 

A telegram of greeting was sent to Mrs. 
Armenia S. White, who, as a pioneer suf- 
fragist, did so much to prepare the way. 

In the afternoon an excellent paper was 
read by Mrs. Olive G. Buss, of Wilton, on 
‘Is it expedient for women to vote?’’ and 
another by Mrs. Emeline L. Moors, of 
Ma: |borough, entitied ‘‘Then and Now.” 

The address of the afternoon was given 








by Rev. Nancy Paine Smith, who dis- 
cussed the reasons why intelligent per- 
sons oppose granting the suffrage to wom- 
en. The following points were made; 
the politicians’ fear of being unable to 
control the women’s votes, conservatism, 
sentimental prejudices—and, most potent 
of all, the lack of a true democratic spirit 
in this su-called democracy. 

Resolutions of congratulation and en- 
couragement were moved and adopted. 

The afternoon closed with a question 
box, conducted by Mr. H. H. Metcalf, 
which elicited spirited answers. 

Mrs. Mary I. Wood, of Portsmouth, 
president of the State Federation of Wo- 
man’s Clubs, who was on the program to 
speak, was detained by the serious illness 
of her husband. 

Captain Arthur Thompson, of Warner, 
who introduced the resolution for the 
woman suffrage amendment in the Con- 
stitutional Convention last winter, was the 
speaker of the evening, and charmed the 
audience with his logic, oratory and patri- 
otism. It was a fitting close to the most 
successful convention we have yet held. 

The place of meeting was ideal, the 
music excellent, the weather good, the 
hospitality bountiful, the harmony perfect 
and the enthusiasm exuberant. 

Mary E. QuimBy, Cor. Sec. 





KENTUCKY. 
CovineTon, Ky., Nov. 19, 1903. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Mrs. James Larven, wife of our circuit 
judge, who is president of the Aston Me. 
daria Chapter of the Daughters of the 
Confederacy here, at their State conven- 
tion in Owensboro’, Ky., recently moved 
that a committee be appointed to ask 
Governor Beckham to have women ap- 
pointed on the Board of the Veterans’ 
Home, as they help to maintain the 
Home, and we do not believe in “‘taxation 
without representation.’’ The motion 
carried, and she is chairman of the 
committee, 

The finest suffrage convention ever held 
in Kentucky has just adjourned, the State 
Equal Rights Association Convention, 
held at Trinity Church, Covington. Miss 
Clay is ‘‘enthused,’’ as are all who attend- 
ed. The papers gave splendid notices. 
We are to be incorporated. The papers 
are all signed, ready for the Secretary of 
State. The Twentieth Century Club has 
more than eighty members, and is still 
growing. We expect to report one hun- 
dred before the National treasurer closes 
her books for the year. Clubs are being 
formed for the WoMAN’s JOUKNAL and 
Progress. In fact, we are up and doing. 

Judge Larven fixed up our corporation 
papers for us, and W. P. McLaughlin, 
notary, attended to the signing. 

N. S. McLAvGHLIN, 


a 
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RHODE ISLAND. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Rhode Island Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation was addressed on Nov. 19 by 
Hon. Amasa M. Eaton on presidential 
suffrage. In his preliminary remarks Mr. 
Eaton spoke encouragingly of the result 
of past labors. Although the ballot had 
not been attained, much else had been ac- 
complished. In Rhode Island there had 
been many changes in the laws during the 
last twenty years in favor of women. One 
unjust law, however, could not easily be 
moved. He said if a wife died without a 
will, whether she had children or not, the 
husband as administrator on her estate, 
could do what he pleased with her per- 
sonal property, and the law would not 
call him to account. Great wrongs had 
been done in that way. 

To trace this law, he said, we must go 
back to feudal times, when the estates be- 
ing almost wholly in land, the personal 
property was not worth considering; the 
estates must be held by some man or men, 
as aggression was the order of the day, 
and much fighting often had to be done. 
A member present said that a petition had 
been sent to the Legislature concerning 
this law, but no one knew whether it was 
ever noticed. 

Mr. Eaton thought that whenever the 
majority of women could be interested in 
favor of woman suffrage, they in their 
turn would interest their husbands, broth- 
ers, and sweethearts, and the ballot would 
be attained. 

Concerning presidential suffrage, Mr. 
Eaton said that primarily it was not a 
State right to choose the electors, but as 
power of legislation on the subject was 
vested by the constitution in Congress, 
the latter had voluntarily delegated to the 
States the right of determining the meth- 
od of election. The State Legislatures, 
in acting upon the matter, did so not in 
their own right, but as ‘agents’? of Con- 
gress. The Western States to the num- 
ber of fourteen have permitted foreigners 
to vote for presidential electors before 
they become citizens of the United States. 
This privilege is given to induce settlers 
to the States. It is perhaps an abuse of 





their delegated power; but if Rhode 
Island should say women could vote for 
presidential electors, it would be a good 
provision and perfectly legal. Much dis- 
cussion followed which was ixteresting 
and instructive. 

At a meeting of the Teachers’ Institute 
of Instruction recently held in this city, I 
listened to a paj er on “The Teaching of 
History and Civi«s in Relation to Present 
Political and Civic Ideals.’’ The speaker 
dwelt on the experiments of Greece 
and Rume; said their failure was owing 
to the fact that only a favored portion of 
the people were allowed a voice in gov- 
ernment. He spoke particularly of color, 
but said not a word in regard to sex. He 
may have believed in universal suffrage 
without distinction of sex, but he did not 
voice it. The young people get no hint 
from their school. training on patriotism 
that the mothers should not be left out in 
the cold. SARAH W. LADD. 

Providence, Nov. 24, 1908. 





CALIFORNIA. 
A TRUE HOME IN LOS ANGELES. 

A very practical and helpful but little- 
known work has been going on in Los 
Angeles for thirteen years, but now is to 
become better known and more widely 
extended. Mrs. A. M. Shinkwin, or 
‘Mother’? Shinkwin, as she is called by 
‘ther boys,’’ came here thirteen years ago 
from Ohio. She took a roomy, three- 
story house on the hills in the northwest 
part of the city, and told her pastor of the 
First Methodist Church and other pastors, 
when they knew of a worthy young man 
embarrassed financially from any cause, 
to send him to her. If he could pay any- 
thing she boarded him for $2.50 per week, 
giving him a comfortable room, good bed, 
bath with hot and cold water, fire in win- 
ter, and three good meals a day. If he 
could pay nothing, sbe took him in just 
the same, with the understanding that 
when he found employment he was to 
pay her, and very few have failed to do 
so. Though she was prepared to take but 
twelve at a time, she has had over 500 
with her during the thirteen years. It is 
arranged that when one gets on his feet 
he must go to some other home and make 
room for one less fortunate. She receives 
many letters from those who have gone 
out from her home as Christian men, and 
are scattered in all parts of the country. 
She has saved some from suicide. No- 
where could such a home be more helpful 
than here, where 80 many come all the 
time with little money, perhaps with no 
health and no friends. 

Mrs. Shinkwin is in her 73d year. She 
has raised seventeen orphan or half-or- 
phan children. She proposes now to en- 
large the work, to form an organization 
with a State charter and officers, using 
the present house, aud building another 
to cost $10,000, with a six-roomed bunga- 
low for a hospital. She will endow the 
home with funds sufficient to carry on 
the good work. 

A fresh iJlustration of the injustice of 
the laws affecting women occurred the 
other day. A young widow called on me 
whom I have known since she was a girl. 
Her husband was killed by an accident 
very suddenly. She took up his business 
and went on with it. She spoke of the 
things she had had to endure in arrang- 
ing it: **‘The lawyers took just one-third, 
$3,000, for settling the estate. They 
would not let me keep the children’s 
money. I had to borrow money and buy 
out their shares, and now I must go to 
the court once a year and pay ten dollars, 
and prove that I am not stealing their 
money. I couldn’t even use money for 
the funeral expenses; I had to hire it.” 

Such things are shameful, and ought to 
make any intelligent, thoughtful person 
struggle to make things better. 

EmMA HARRIMAN, 





Chaminade 
Choral Society 


(Ladies’ Vocal Club.) 








MRS. C. H. ADAMS, in connection 
with being the leader of the above club, 
teaches Pianoforte and Vocal Culture. 
She has just returned from her summer 
home in Duxbury, and is prepared to take 
pupils and instruct them in the Faélton 
method and the Isidore Phillip method 
for Pianoforte. 

The John Howard Mental method as 
well as the Italian method is also used for 
Voice Culture. 

Terms reasonable. Address 


159a Tremont St. Elevator. 


LECTURES BY MRS A. M. DIAZ, 


Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz is prepared to 
give lectures as follows: 

A CONTINUOUS COURSE OF FOUR TALKS 
For considering certain grand laws not yet 
recognized as underlying social conditions. 

1, The Relation of Human Beings to 
the Universal. Obligations entailed. 

2. Human Brotherhood as _ Political 
Economy. 

3. Nature’s Laws Applied to Human 
Culture. 

4. Spiritual Laws shown the only sure 
basis of Life, Health, Right Living, and 
the solution of the whole Human Problem, 
Vibrations. 

Single talks given. 

OTHER TOPICS, 

The True Work of Humanity for Hu- 
manity. 

Ethics of Nationalism. 

Educational Responsibilities of the Home 
and of the State, with a View to Citizen- 
ship. 

Application of Christianity to Civiliza- 
tion, 

The True Social Science, 

The Woman Question. 

Human Nature. 

The Higher Life (Spiritual). 

Women’s Clubs, their value to the Home 
and the Community. 

Old Plymouth and Anti-Slavery Remi- 
niscences. 

Social and Political Economics. 

Homes and Home-Makers, 

Story of the Plymouth Pilgrims, humor- 
ous Readings from her ‘William Henry 
Letters’’ and the ‘‘Bybury Book,”’ the lat- 
ter pertaining chiefly to the Household. 

Address Mrs. ABBY Morton D1az, 

Belmont, Mass. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly al) 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, w.at she bas seen and 
what she knows. 


With the Spanish as her vernacular, and 
bavii g a thorough pacowae of the English 
language, she i> also qualified to be Trane 
lator and Instructor. 





PARTIAL LIST OF SUBJECTS. 


1. Typical Life in Chile. 

2. Reminiscences of Peru. 

8. Cuba and the Cubans. 

4. The Land of the Incas. 

5. The Indians ofthc Western Slope 
of the Andes. 

6. Folk-Lore of Chile and Peru. 

7. The Four Liberators of South 
America. 
The first five Lectures can be illustrated 

by Stereopticon. 


THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


8. The Social Condition of the Wom. 
en of Chile. 
9. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 
10. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 
11. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sy mipathy and Action? 
=e 4 ° a our Lectures is complete 
n itse 
12. Character,Culture,Mental Train- 


ng. 

13. The Efficacy of Thought Forces. 
14. Our Place in Evolution. 

15. Ethics of Race-Relationship. 


NEW LECTURES: 


Folk - Lore of the Toltecs and the 
Aztevs. 
Myths and Legends of the Incas. 





Senorita Huidobro is also prepared to give 
lectures on Spanish Literature and Poetry of 
— America, as well as on other subjects 
of vital interest in Latin-American affairs. 

A list of subjects in lighter vein, upon ap- 
plication. 





REFERENCES: Rev. Charles G. Ames, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, Gov John L. Bates, Mra. Ednah D. 
Cheney, Mr. Edward H. Clement, Mr. Edwin D. 
Mead. and others, Boston. 








THE Home SCIENCE 
MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 
28 Oliver Street, Boston. 

















PROF, FREDERIC M.NOA., care American 
Unitarian Association, Bosto:, Mass. Literaveur 
and Lecturer, Spanish a Specialty. 





TO LET —A be :utiful furnished room in house 
of respectable private family. Price $4 a week. 
Apply to Mrs. E. Ha¥YDEN, 19 Claremont Park, 
Boston. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leaflets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 


Leaflet Department M. W. 8S. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances BE. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Bible for Woman Saffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
J’ 38 of Toledo. 

Straight Lines and Oblique, by T. W. Hig- 
ginson. 

Three Massachusetts Statesmen — Gov. 
Bates, Senator Hoar, Hon. John D. Long. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. boleed.” . . 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women's Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage 

Women and the State, by Senator George 
F. Hoar. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women 
by Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Three Dreams in a Desert—An Allegory— 
by Olive Schreiner. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cepts. 


Five new leaflets, of size suitable to en- 
close in a letter, have been printed: 

Progress of Woman Suffrage. 

Fruits of Woman Suffrage. 

Woman and Temperance. 

Membership Plan. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (a reprint). 

These are 30 cents per 100, postpaid; or 
a sample of each for 10 cents, 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
is for sale at 3 Park Street, Boston. 


WESTOVER & FOS 


Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St. Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 


KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
HarRioT T. Topp Cor. Sec’y. 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HovusEHOLD Uss 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
10 lbs. of best bread in 3 
minutes. Svld subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
for Booklet. Ag’ta wanted 
Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 
| 62nd and Media Streets, 
Phijadelphia, Pa 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


_ Eights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Auice Stone Buackwetu, and 
Lrcy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
Jc wRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston. Mass 
Trice, pcstpaid, 50 cents. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEORGIA. 


THE GEORGIA 8UFFRAGE CONVENTION. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Georgia Woman Suffrage Association was 
held in Atlanta, Nov. 18 and 19. 

The first session was not largely attend- 
ed, because the coldest weather of the 
season arrived that morning. The presi- 
dent, Miss Katherine Koch, called the 
Convention to order at 10 A. M. ‘‘Amer- 
ica’’ was sung. Devotional exercises 
were conducted by the honorary presi- 
dents, Mrs. J. Jefferson Thomas and Mrs. 
M. L. McLendon. The minutes of the 
executive committee were read, also 
those of the State Convention of 1902. 


welcome. Mrs. M. E. Osborne respond- 
ed. Reports of officers followed, and 
Miss Katherine Koch, State president, in 
her annual address, said: ‘‘This morning 
opens the fourth convention of the 
Georgia Woman Suffrage Association. 
But as an organized movement in 
Georgia, woman suffrage bas passed its 
thirteenth birthday. While we have not 
yet gained suffrage in this State, much 
has been accomplished; that thirteen 
years of labor is being well rewarded in 
the progress of suffrage work and the 
growth of suffrage sentiment. Except 
the W. C. T. U., the Suffrage Association 
is the oldest woman's organization in the 
State. From its organization it has la 
bored to secure justice for women and 
protection for children. Year after year 
it has protested against the unjust laws of 
our State, and bas urged the passage of 
measures consistent with progress. 

‘“‘Women’s organizations, since formed, 
have become interested in our work, and 
are now trying to have erased laws that 
are a disgrace to a civilized people. For 
who will admit the justice or humanity 
of our present age-of consent law, or po 
litical conditions that allow little children 
to toil day and night in mills and factories 
to the destruction of their minds and 
bodies? Is it just to deny to women edu- 
cational advantages? to withhold from 
women positions and «offices which they 
are competent to fill, when women aid in 
the support of these same offices with 
their money? In their effort to bring 
about these reforms, the women of 
Georgia realize that under present condi- 
tions great labor brings little results, for 
the path of influence is long and circu- 
itous; the way of the ballot-box is short, 
sure, and dignified. Yet the suffragists 
are beginning to see the fruits of their 
labors. At the police station at At'anta 
@ matron is now employed to care for the 
women and children taken there. In 
1894, when the Atlanta E. S. A. asked the 
city council that a woman be placed at 
the police barracks to take charge of the 
women and children there, they were as- 
sured that there was not a sufficient num- 
ber of women arrested to warrant the 
employment of a matron, The women 
did not allow the matter to rest there. 
The question was agitated until a woman 
was regulurly employed at the station, 

‘*Last year the police matron of Atlanta 
cared for over 600 women and children; of 
this number, 269 were women guilty of 
no crime, but through misfortune and 
poverty were forced to seek a night’s 
shelter at the police station. The need of 
this p>lice matron is now conceded by 
every city official, and the Georgia W. S. 
A. will not rest until every large town in 
the State follows the example 

“The progress of the woman suffrage 
movement may seem slow, but in its 
steady onward march it is building a 
foundation never to be shaken, It makes 
no sudden changes in existing conditions 
to be followed by inevitable reaction, but 
a general, world-wide movement, step by 
step, toward the enfranchisement of 
women, 

“Seventy-five years ago women could 
not vote anywhere. To-day, in the United 
States, the women have full suffrage in 
four States, school suffrage in 28, and 
municipal suffrage in one, In England 
and in Sweden women vote on all schoo} 
and municipal questions. In New Zealand 
and the greater part of Australia women 
vote on equal terms with men, and even 
in darkest Russia what few rights the 
people have are shared equaliy by men 
and women. Georgia will soon recognize 
the need of woman’s voice in the govern- 
ment, and the justice of equal rights for 
men aud women. Then women will rec- 
ognize in the ballot not only their right, 
but a sacred duty for the welfare of their 
families and of society at large ”’ 

This address was received with ap- 
plause, and a discussion followed as to 
the best method for increasing member- 
ship. The necessity for a State organizer 
was recognized by all. 

Miss Shaw was at the State Capitol 
promptly at 8 P. M. Mrs. Frances 8. 
Whiteside, the principal of the Ivy Street 
School, presided with grace and dignity 
at the evening meeting in the House of 








Representatives. Rev. Dr. W. H. Mc- 
Glauflin voiced the invocatiun, and wel- 
comed Miss Shaw in behalf of the minis- 
ters of the city. Mrs. Whiteside, in a few 
well chosen words, welcomed her for the 
Woman Suffrage Association. Miss Shaw 
delighted every one by explaining *‘The 
Relation of Woman's Ballot to the 
Home.”’ The male quartette of the Cen- 
tra! Congregational Church rendered four 
numbers delightfully, and like Oliver 
Twist, the audience called for ‘‘More!”’ 

Officers were elected next day to serve 
during the ensuing year, and the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, through changes in social and 
economic conditions, woman’s occupa- 
tions and environment, the trend and 
purposes of her life have been materially 


| changed, her work being taken from the 


Mrs. Alice Daniels gave an address of | home to the shop and factory, thereby 


forcing her into the industrial world 
where the ballot is a powerful means of 
self-defence; and 

Whereas, politics affect largely the 
home life, the mental and moral train- 
ing of the child, the health, comfort, and 
happiness of the home, making the ballot 
in the hands of the wife and mother nec- 
essary fur the proper protection of her- 
self and family; and 

Whereas, women contribute largely to 
the support of the government by their 
tax money, and therefore women have a 
right to a voice in the disposition of the 
public funds; therefore 

Resolved: 

1. That we reaffirm our devotion to the 
object of our organization, viz: Full suf- 
frage for women, 

2. That we protest against the present 
age-of-consent law, and work to have a 
bill passed t. raise the age of consent 
from 10 to 18 years. 

3. That we continue to plead for the 
enactment of a child labor law, which will 
prevent children from being employed in 
factories, mines, etc., until fourteen years 
ofage. (If this measure fails, we shall 
ask that the child be permitted to sue its 
employer for damages if hurt while in his 
service, although self-negligent. If the 
fear of this suit prevent altogether the 
employment of children, they may then 
have a chance to secure education and 
breathe the fresh air.) 

4. [hat as women contribute to the 
support of State institutions their tax 
m. neys, we protest against barring girls 
from institutions of learning supported by 
the State. (a) That girls be admitted to 
the textile department of the Technologi- 
cal School. (b) That the State University 
of Athens be opened to women. 

5. That a police matron be employed in 
every city having 10,000 or more inhabi- 
tants. 

6. That at the coming session of the 
Legislature we work to secure action on 
ove or more of the foregoing measures. 

7. That we thank Governor Terrell for 
the use of the House of Representatives; 
also Rev. Dr. Jenkins and the trustees for 
the use of the Central Congregational 
Church, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles D. Bar- 
ker for advertising cards and admission 
tickets; also to the Constitution, and Jour 
nal, and News of Atlanta, for advertising 
and reporting the meetings. 

8. Tothe male quartette of the church 
and Miss Rose White Sleinhagen for love- 
ly music. 

9. Rejoicing in the presence of the vice- 
president-at-large of the National Ameri- 
can W.S. A., Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, 
we feel that our association will gain in 
strength and numbers through the work 
of this wonderful speaker in our State. 

10. That hereafter the term of officers 
in the Ga, W. S. A. be limited to two con- 
secutive years, 

Miss Shaw then gave a very instructive 
address. 

At the evening meeting Miss Shaw lec- 
tured on ‘“*The Fate of Republics.’’ The 
newspapers gave flattering reports, which 
will be read all over the State. The 
next convention will be held in Atlanta 
next November. 

Mary L. McLENDon, 
Hon. Pres. Ga. W. 8S. A. 





ORIGINAL RESEARCH BY MOUNT HOL- 
YOKE WOMEN. 


Several books prepared by members of 
the Mount Holyoke College faculty have 
been lately published. One of these is a 
book by Miss Thompson, Pb.D., of the 
department of philosophy, entitled ‘“Psy- 
chological Norms in Men and Women; or 
The Mental ‘Traits of Sex.’’ This was 
published by the University of Chicago 
Press in 1903. Dr. Thompson has also 
published this year in a volume of Dr. 
Dewey’s ‘‘Studies in Logic,’’ a criticism 
of Bosanquet’s “Theory of the Judg- 
ment,”’ 

Miss Young, Ph. D., head of the depart-., 
ment of French, has written an Italian 
grammar, which she expects will be out 
in January. The grammar is to be larger 
than any Italian grammar written in Eng- 
lish now on the market. 

Miss Williams, Ph. D., head of the de- 
partment of Greek, has been at work on 
the lives of the Roman empresses. One 
of these, ‘Julia Domna,’’ was printed in 
the American Journal of Archeology. 
Another, ‘Julia Mamwa,”’ is now in press, 
and will be published in the University 
of Michigan Studies. 

Miss Neilson, Ph. D., of the department 
of history, is at work on an article treat- 
ing of the customary payments made by 
the English peasant, and the commuta 


tion of labor services into money payments 
in England. 

Miss Louise B. Wallace, of the depart- 
ment of zodélogy, is now studying at the 
University of Pennsylvania, on the ‘‘Sper- 
matogenesis of the Spider.”” She is c-r- 
rying out the work, the preliminary 
notice of which was published in 100, in 
the Anatomischer Anzeiger, under the 
title of *‘The Accessory Chromosome in 
the Spider,’’ for which Miss Wallace pre- 
pared at the Marine Biological Laboratory 
at Wood’s Hole, Mass. 





WOMEN’S PROGRESS IN SCANDINAVIA. 


CopENHAGEN, Den., Nov. 11, 1903. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The status of women is making rapid 
advance in Scandinavian countries. 

In Denmark the cause is making grad- 
ual but distinct progress. The female 
teachers in the public schools of Copen- 
hagen have already the right to qualify for 
any offices in connection with the schools, 
and even for the chief position on the 
School Board. 

The Norwegian Government has now in 
hand, and will submit to Parliament, a 
scheme for throwing open all offices under 
the Stateto women. CORRESPONDENT. 


—- eC 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 

LEXINGTON. — The annual meeting of 
the Lexington League was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, Nov. 18, in the attract- 
ive hall of the Kindergarten Building, and 
was well attended. The president, Mrs. 
George S. Jackson, gave an interesting re- 
view of the work of the League for the 
past year, which included active and suc- 
cessful efforts to increase the registration 
of women voters and to promote the 
nomination and election of two admirable 
women as members of the school com- 
mittee, Of 294 women who were regis- 
tered, 239 voted. Substantial aid to the 
extent of $40 was also sent to the woman 
suffrage campaign in New Hampshire. 
The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Mrs. George S. 
Jackson; vice-presidents, Mrs, James R. 
Carret, Mr. George O. Whiting; secretary, 
Mr. Francis J. Garrison; treasurer, Dr. 
Bertha C. Downing. Committees were 
also appointed to increase the membership 
and push the card enrolment. Refresh- 
ments and a social hour concluded the 
evening. 











THE DRAMA, 


MAJESTIC THEATRE.—Next week be- 
gins the last two weeks of ‘‘The Ear! of 
Pawtucket.’’ This splendid comedy has 
been visited by over sixty thousand peo- 
ple during its stay in Boston, and will 
continue to crowd the theatre until the 
closing night. Special interest aside from 
the splendid impersonations of Lawrence 
D’Orsay and the excellent company has 
been lent by the magnificent new produc. 
tion. Those who have been to the Wal- 
dorf- Astoria and have visited the Turkish 
and palm rooms, will recognize the fidelity 
of the stage portraiture. Several special 
matinees will enable those who desire to 
see this play. Only two weeks remain 
before this dramatic treat takes its de- 
parture, 

TREMONT THEATRE.—Of the popular- 
ity in Boston of ‘‘The Darling of the 
Gods’’ and of Miss Blanche Bates’s acting 
there can be no question. Nightly, audi- 
ences manifest their appreciation with a 
heartiness which leaves no doubt of its 
gennineness aud spontaneity. Boston 
theatre goers have approved this play 
unanimously, and have repeated the ver- 
dict pronounced up »n it by New Yorkers. 
The features which contribute most to its 
extraordinary popularity are Miss Bates’s 
acting, the Japanese atmosphere, the 
music, and the ensemble of the large com- 
pany. The evening performances begin 
promptly at 7.45 o’clock. The engage- 
ment is a limited one, 


GLOBE THEATRE—“An English Daisy” 
will fill the theatre at every performance 
as long as Weber & Fields keep it in Bos- 
ton. It is one of the very best of musical 
comedies, and is offered in wellnigh fauit- 
less shape. It has never been surpassed 
aod rarely if ever equalled. There have 
been many pretty girls seen in Boston 
during recent years, but far beyond them 
all is the assembly of young and radiant 
beauties in ‘“tAn English Daisy.’’ The 
piece might well be called *‘A Bunch of 
Daisies,’’ and probably all American. 
The mystery of it is, where they were 
discovered. However, here they are, be- 
wilderingly gowned, wonderfully trained 
by General Stage Director Ben Teal, and 
here they will surely remaion for, many 
weeks, All who have an eye for feminine 
loveliness may look upon them. They 
sing and move well, too, and are a con- 
stant delight. 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE.—I1n Robert 
Marshail’s play “The Unforeseen,’’ next 
week, the management again shows its 
patrons the dramatic successes of the day, 
at popular prices. ‘*The Unforeseen’’ was 
first produced at the Haymarket Theatre, 
London, only a year ago, and gained spe- 
cial favor at the Boston Museum. The 
play is pronounced ingenious in con- 
struction with uncommon vitality and 
tender and sympathetic episodes, and is 
conceded to be the happiest effort of its 
author. ‘‘The Unforeseen’’ is billed for 
only a single week. Chocolate bonbons 
will be given at the Monday matinee. 














HOUSE WORK.—Armenian young man wants 
place to do housework. One year’s experience. 
Speaks English. Address MARTIN TERZIAN, care 

; John Shamilian, 1222B, Washington 8t., Boston. 











A Word About Christmas 


Our year’s display of HOLIDAY GOODS is 
more complete and practical than ever before. 
The store service here is organized to make 
your Christmas buying the most satisfying and 
safe—prompt, pleasant, convenient and comfortable. 
We would be pleased to mail you upon request 
a copy of our HOLIDAY SHOPPER’S GUIDE. 


which contains hundreds of timely suggestions. 


















GILCHRIST COMPANY 


BOSTON’S FASTEST GROWING DEPARTMENT STORE. 
Washington St. through to Winter St. 
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WE HAVE PURCHASED 


Messrs. A. A. Vantine & Co.’s 
ENTIRE SAMPLE LINE OF 


China, Bronzes and Cloisonnes 


AT LESS THAN HALF PRICE. 
10,000 Pieces, and but One of a Kind. 


The greatest purchase and the most remarkable bargain 
opportunity that ever came our way. Nothing could be better 
for Christmas gifts than these beautiful foreign artistic creations, 
consisting of the most wonderful sample line ot 


Tokenabi, Owari, Satsuma, Taizan, Tokio, 
Kaga, Sedji and Cloisonne 


Ever imported to this country. 





Messrs. A. A. Vantine & Co. are the largest importers of Japanese goods in the 


world. 


If there’s anything rare or unusual wanted, ‘You'll find it at Vantine’s.”’ 


We Have Brought “Vantine’s” to Boston. 


We cannot attempt a description of these magnificent wares. 


We have grouped 


them in lots—each lot representing a price which is Half Value, or less, and there are 


fourteen lots to choose from in all—thus: 


From lot 1, choose at........... ...seeeee 19¢c. 
From lot 2, choose at...............ssseees 23c. 
From lot 3, choose at........0..cccesccsece 39c. 
From lot 4, Choose at...... ccccccssccccces 48c. 
From lot 5, choose at..............0000 008 69c. 
Prom 1ut 6, Choose O6.......ccccccccccccess 97c. 
From lot 7, Choose at.......cceccccrcccsces 1.23 


From lot 8, choose at.............seeeeees 1.49 
Prom lot 9, Choose O6...000 ccccccccccccse 1.97 
From lot 10, Choose @t.....0...cesseeeeees, 2.49 
From lot 11, choose at.....--++see+-eeeeee. 2.98 
From lot 12, choose at....--+++-+++++:eeeees 3.49 
From lot 13, choose at...+-++++++-++++eee-. 4.69 
From lot 14, choose at---- «+++ +++-+++..00, 6.98 





R. H. WHIT E Co. 











OUR 


GLOVES 


Veils 


Neckwear 


and Belts 


Make Charming 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


And Are Always Acceptable 


Miss M. 


F. FISK 


144 TREMONT ST 














The California Ladies’ Magazine, by its extravagant size and 
beauty, has been recognized as one of tbe best journals for women in the 
United States, and is now looking for bright, energetic agents and canvassers 
in every city. They offer forty per cent., the largest commission paid by any 


magazine, and many agents are making $2 to $5 a day. 


It is the most attract- 


ive magazine in the market. Address, 906 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 








NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB.—Mon- 


day, Dec. 7, 2 P.M. Special meeting for action 
in regard to Club quarters. 3 P.M., Discussion 
Committee. What can women do to further 
Civil Service Reform’ Discussion will. be opened 


by Mrs. Richard Cabot and Miss H. A. Whittier. 





HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian wants a 
place to do housework, where he can also receive 
English lessons. Mrs. Anna H. Burrill, of Con 
cord, Mass., for whom he has been working, 
writes: “He has learned to do dishes, lamps, 
table-setting, sweeping, and preparing vegeta 
bles; can make bread, broil meats, watch the 
oven, and make delicious pop-overs, griddle 
cakes and graham gems. He is faithful, and 
very sweet-tempered.” Address this office. 





_FRENCH AND PAINTING. — Lessons in 
French and in painting given on very moderate 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square, 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties, 
— for Christmas gifts, for sale at this 
studio. 





ROOMS.—Visitors to the city, theatres, con 
certs, fai's shopping, ete, can obtain comf :rt- 
able, well-heated rooms, near Symphony and 
Horticultural Halls and New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, by day or week. References ex 
changed. Address Miss L. MITCHELL, 76 St. 
Stephen St. Telephone 1515-9 Back Bay. 





BUTLER.—Situation as butler wantei by a 
young Armenian, lately arrived; can speak 
French. Is willing to begin with small wages. 
SSeress M. NORSIKIAN, 43 Sheridan Street, Lynn, 
Mass. 


LECTURES ON KUSSIAN LITERATURE 
By Lydia Lvoyna Pimenoff Noble (collaborator 
in “Before the Dawn,” a Story of Russian Life, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co), who has recently re- 
turned from Russia. Lecture 1, Garshin and 
Korolenko; lecture 2, Chekoff and Gorky. Ad- 
dress 95 Pine Street. Malden, Mass. 
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